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Foreword 


This book describes some of the bitter fruits of the apartheid 
sptem, the South African goxemment’s offiaal doctnne of 
race separation and domination 

It describes a senes of assaults, cruelties, reckless brutalities 
and atroaties unparalleled since the death of Hitler It dcs- 
enbea them carefully and documents them It is the story of 
how the flesh and bones of poivcrJeo people have been tom, 
crushed, burnt, and electncally shocked by the supporters of 
apartheid 

This book therc/bre bypasses the now /amiliar debate be- 
tween the supporters and the enemies of the South African 
government, as to whether m this moment of history, ‘devel- 
opment’ should be ‘separate’ or not 
Such words are vague and abstract Even the word ‘apar- 
theid* has never been properly defined 
The thesis of this book is that any system that can produce 
cruelties on this scale must be a bad system IVhether ideol 
ogists are or are not able to make their case for ‘separation’ is 
quite irrelcNant 

The thesis of this book is that the cruelties are so bad that 
every decent member of the human race must help those who 
are trying to stop them An end must be made to apartheid 
Many commentators have of recent months, as if in a set 
formula, expressed their ‘abhorrence* of apartheid But m the 
same breath they have argued against practical steps to end 
apartheid If they will read these true accounts of what it feels 
like to be black and to be ruled by apartheid, perhaps they 
will be less ready to let empty expressions of disapproval slip 
from their lips Perhaps they will understand that the apar- 
theid issue is one of the great watersheds of history 

There have been perhaps, four political issues of supreme 
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racism in fact docs to people in South Africa, and to make 
right decisions, however immediately unprofitable or unpop- 
ular they may be’ 

^ I think the answer is Yes At any rate I chaUenge anyone, 
whether he be a leader or not, to read diis book carefully and 
then to deny that the problem of apartheid does indeed be m 
the moral dimension 

^ And if the problem does he m the moral dimension, then it 
“^follows that a duty lies on aU who have the power to use their 
power against evil and for good ^ , tt. 

Some thmgs need to be said before the book ^ad Ihc 
fint concerns my atutude to the Afrikaner peoplof It is a foot 
that the non-ivhite people hate the Afrikaner pcop c, an a 
they do not hate the other white South Africans so much/ 
recent public opmion poU of the Institute of Race ReUuom 
Lt mi. of Alhe«.i 

would show that It IS true of Ike coloured people and the people 

of Indian ongui too This book shows that tius “ 

on fact, for nearly all these cases of cruelty mneem 

not Enghsh, South Alheans I believe that although "i' 

as a w£>le are not gudtless, yet the Aftdtaners eatir « 

load of gudt. Having said tins I want readers » | 

selected telhng cases of apartheid inspired 

live of whether the perpenuton were white or non-whtte, Air. 

“ nty knowledge aU dte teeords us^m ^ 

book are hue But I must enter several caunojn are 

mosdy based on pmss repons To l^ve 

court records and affidavits would haw ^ 

power, and resounes. But court reconjs are 

recordmg to dte ungunaws’ court act 

member of dte pubhe a copy 

I accordingly commend as a project the co 
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importance during our century: the Russian revolution, the 
Spanish civil war, the second world ^va^, and the clash of col- 
our. It is possible that of all these the last-named %vill turn out 
to have been the greatest. For where the Russian revolution 
and the Spanish clash stirred tens of millions, and the second 
world ■war stirred hundreds of millions, the clash of colour loots 
like stirring billions. 

/ And it should never be forgotten that to the leaders of these 
billions the apartheid issue, however small an area it may 
occupy, and however few people are involved, is already a 
s^nnhol of the world--wide clash of colom. 

The characteristic of these great world issues is that they 
present the leaders of mankind -with the need to make decisions 
in an unusual, somewhat unfamiliar dimension; the dimension 
of right and wrong. For in normal-sized questions they can 
always decide on what ■will pay best, make a small bow in the 
direction of morality, and jog along in their chosen directit^. 
But when a Hitler arises these commercial criteria are hot 


enough. Stark choices are presented to statesmen, and, as Nev- 
ille Chamberlain discovered, woe betide those too blind to see 
that the commerdal dimension is then no longer enough.^^ 

An issue now faces the great countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica no less important than the issue of nayi-mn- Like nazism it 
concerns a doctrine about the nature of man. As at the time 
of nazism, too, ■wrong decisions, decisions made for commercial 
reasons, can lead the human race into the depths. 

In the thirties and forties men arose who svere able to see 
the implications of nazism. Men arose svith the ■vision to lift 
the whole question out of the ordinary rut, and up to the other 
dimension of right and wrong. Is it possible to hojie that now’, 
in the sixties, men will arise who are once again equal to the 
w’ho are able to look at this new issue, to consider the 
implications of the racist weiv in 1964, to see fearlessly what 
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ords of the czses referred to in thi;; book. Surely there is some 
institutej some foundation, some\v'here. that is concerned 
enough wth this problem, the problem of the violence behind 
racism, to investigate the whole question impartially and to 
document in' 

Over fifteen years (for I have collected records ^ce 1948) 

I have inevitably missed many cases. During those years I did 
a good deal of trav'eUing, and several times broke the sequence 
of foUasving the nes-.-spapers. I sjrent a year in Britain in 1949 
and 1950. And in 1962 and the early part of 1963 I vras living 
in the mountains of southern Basutoland in so isolated a place 
' that I could not get a daily newspaper. (The pest for my village 
and the surrounding villages was carried by a runner and I 
could not burden him v.ith the bulk and weight of a South 
Afiican daily.) 

Again, it must constantly be remembered that the press only 
reported a small percentage of the cases in which policemen 
were prosecuted. And only a very small percentage of the 
atrocities committed by the police ever come to court. Police 
violence and torture against the oppressed is commonplace j it 
is accepted as a necessary tool of repression. And so prosecu- 
tions are imdated by only a few commanding officers, \fiolence 
against prisoners in cells is easy to conceal. And a single com- 
plainant's word cannot prevail against a denial, even if the 
denial is uncorroborated, for a prosecution to succeed. This 
book, thus, is in the nature of an understatement, for many of 
the worst excesses remzdn al m ost certainly uninvestigated and 
unreported. 

Another caution: many of the cases were inadequately re- 
ported. Sometimes evidence was headlined, while judgments 
were diher tuclrcd av.ay in a subsequent issue or unrej>orted. 
Let me hasten however to pay a tribute to the much-cridtdzed 
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‘English press’ of South Africa No daJy paper exists in South 
Afnca that speaks up for democracy for all But many 
democrats work on these papers And, over many years, «e 
democrats have used the sub-editor’s glue and scissors, or e 
reporter’s sharp pencil, to castigate the crimes of aparthei , 
and to defend democracy by impbcation 

■Where, in these tcmble tales of cruelty, I have recorded 
evidence, hut omitted reference to court judgments, the re- 
sponsibihty is often mine The reason is that it was not my 
aim to chromcle the fadures or successes of the judicial system, 
but merely to preserve the memory of the pccuhar mam es 
tations of apartheid inspired cruelty 
It may be objected that the book is one sided You ^ 
reewrted wrongs done by white to non white you ave 
silent about wrongs done by non white to white y 
u simple my sole purpose u to record the peculiar 
violence takes when it is used m support of a raaalst su 
or couise, violence is found everywhere Of course, whi 
wronged m South Africa But such suolenee does not form pmt 
of the pattern of apartheid inspired violence and thus does 
not find a place in this book 

My thesis is that a speaal form of cruelty up u 
one group which is powerless is handed ° 

of another group, aud when hostjity eaisls 
groups The, special fom. ofcnielBr cannot for 

tecomnuttedby Africans in South Africa agmnstwhn^^ 

„ done by Africans in Bechuanaland 

pigmy Masarwa people IS another quesuonw 

here, but, for reasons already given, cannot be dealt with 

of a reckless, re- 
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reports of these acts of cruelty is the authentic smell of life in 
South A&ica; and that, in view of the mounting importance 
of the apartheid issue, the v,-orld should know and be able to 
recognize this smelL^ 



CHAPTER ONE 

What is Apartheid’ 

According to the South Afnca Actof 1909 (an act of the Brit- 
ish parhament, and also the constitution ofSouth Africa) polit- 
ical power in South Afnca is hmitcd to whites No non white 
may vote for, or be elected to, parliament or any of the pro- 
vincial councils • ThenatureofsoCTCty irt South Africa agrees 
with this constitution, and the three milLon whites have taken 
for thcmschcs all power and the nghl to enjoy nearly all the 
good things of hfc The thirteen imllion Africans, coloured 
people, and people of Indian ongin have been turned into 
second-class aurens in their own country, without votes, with- 
out the right to own land, excluded by law from good jobs, 
kept poor by law and custom, despised and oppressed 
No one had ever heard of apartheid before about 1946 A 
general election for the whites-only parliament was due to be 
held m J948 The vaguely pro-Bntisb, vaguely democratic, 
gmeninient of General Jan Chnsoan Smuts was expected to 
be re-elected The nationahst party of Dr Malan, hostile to 
Africans, and at that time openly hostile to Jews too, invented 
the word 'oparlhetd' to try to get floating white voters to vote 
against Smuts In parhament the nationalists had one mam 
cry that Smuts losed the Bntish too much and that he did too 
much for ‘the nauves’ The nationalists tned, in the event with 
success, to frighten the white voters with a fear of the Africans 
Smuts, they alleged, could not defend them from the Africans 
The nationalists alone knew how to keep the non whites in 
theirplacc 'Dtekafferopsyplek dxtkoeluvttditland',{\hcha&T 
•The vestigial ‘coloured vole m the Cape Province, and the fraud 
ulent 'independence* of the Transkei with its adult suffrage deserve, 
but only just deserve, mention in this footnote both are worthless, 
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■ out of tTif» s ^ '^ons of Indian and Pakistani origin - 
of touehnesqT^ ’ election cry. And this poHcy 

p.— ™Zg ^““^.7” ™-‘.'-= O'*” '• “ 

PO. '.pathite', ’’Z7"“7“”“'‘P'’.““> 

‘apart-hate’, " " correct pronunciation is 

agdiS ASlttief/ % destined to mobilize the world 

It isTword -Je of the kerrenvolL 

that is probably desti ® °^^°o^^ts into power in 1948 and 
nineteen-sbcties ° whites out of power in the 

1964 the authorities introduced a '9^8 and 

innovations sharpening and brut changes and 

-P -«4 and s^p“J 

of»4wSr4;t'47„ri"^ 

black spots’ nearly always mea T ‘removal of 

dom’. Because blacks rei^' removal of black free- 

•=y VVe .dU iSa. ’f • »<* 

squatters in Chapter 12. agricultural serfs and 

The>' removed Sophiatown Tol.,., 

urban townships. These to^i-rl u- ^^burg, and many other 
offence of alloiving relativelJ^'^Vr^’'^ creating the serious 

suburbs. Many of these townsh; "oar white 

older than their white neighboir' Sophiatoim, were much 
"^-ghbours which had surrounded them 
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in an urban sprawl Prior occupancy, however, means little to 
ivhite South Afiica ^Vith a tide bit of propaganda prior occu- 
pancy can ewn be turned into ‘unhistory’ "ITm has happened 
m the case of occupation of the whole cemnery It is safe to say 
that on April 6, 1652, whai the I>utch colomzation began, 
there ivas not one magistoial district (as noiv defined) svhich 
u-as empty of people Khoi Khom graziers >s-atched the whites 
landing on the beaches of Table Bay Yet, today, paid prop- 
agandists have persuaded thousands of Europeans and Amer- 
icans that the whites actually got to South Africa before the 
non whites 

Under the apartheid ij'stem from 1948 onwards the author- 
itica muluphed the outivard and visible signs of segregation 
and intensified the petty hunuhabons of it 

It was as if a Moloch needed to force each abzen, at some 
point in each day’s course, to bow in his direcbon Many people 
use railways stabons, so these were a lavounte place for en- 
forcing Moloch-worship The large entrances would be allo- 
cated to the vanous 'races’ Somebines, as at Cape Town, the 
s^regatory nobccs would be three feet high and twenty feet 
long Mmghng on the street the ‘races’ would be compelled 
under the eye of the railway pohee, to pass through the cn 
trance allocated to each ‘race’ But these separate entrances 
led to the same concourse, where, once again, the ‘races’ would 
mingle. 

The authorities extricated the Africans from the body poltbc 
in every imaginable way Where educauon for all had been 
directed by the Departments of Educabon, that for Africans 
ivas, in future, to be a subdivision of Bantu Affairs Where the 
Department of Social 'Welfare had controlled, let us say, all 
schools for handicapped children, under Verwoerd’s vigilance, 
reminiscent of Deuteronomy, those for handicapped African 
B 17 
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children were placed under the Bantu Administration and 
Development Department. 

In at least one case, that of unemplo^Tnent insurance, the 
change involved the theft of millions of pounds, the compuls- 
ory contributions of Afiican employees. These were easily dealt 
with : most African contributors had their right to draw benefits 
abolished, and their contributions were transferred to general 
revenue. 

/ One of the major problems facing the authorities was the 
/ fact that no one had even satisfiictorily defined the racial cat- 
egories. Human beings are so different and so varied that the 
words ‘native’, ‘European’, ‘coloured’, ‘Indian’ could not easily 
be applied to aU. There were always anomalies. 

This problem has been tackled with energy. Expense has 
not been spared. A vast building was built at Pretoria to carr>' 
records of the genetic inheritance of every single human being 
in the country. Borderline cases were simamoned into local 
headquarters of the Population Registration Department. Pen- 
cils were pushed into people’s hair, to judge whether the crimp 
exceeded the maximum permitted degree for ‘Europeans’. 
Angles of noses were taken. Clothes were removed for the tints 
of unexposed skLn to be assessed. Relations, long since dead, 
were discussed, to determine whether the family was ‘coloured’ 
or not. 

In one notorious case a school chOd of i6 committed suicide 
when his family was ‘demoted’ to a lower radal group. For 
‘demotion’ would mean removal to a new suburb, loss of job, 
and disappearance of most fidends and relatives.^ 

Isearly always did the authorities see to it that in these de- 
marcations, removals, and divisions, the whites came off best. 
For the authorities had been voted into poiver by the whites — 
and the ticket had been apartheid, y 

/ In the fifteen years since the nationalists W'on the 1948 elec- 

18 
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Don, iheir apartliad policy has become totalitarian That is to 
say, It now seeks to impose its doctrine on c% cry part of human 
h/e, howci'cr pm ate, and howTiicr sacred In pracDce, apar- 
theid blunts and corrupts some of the finest instmcts in roan 
For instance, most people feel an msDnet ofloie and protect- 
i\-eness toi%-ards babies, e\cn other peoples’ babies, even the 
babies of nabonal or tnbal enemies This normal uisDnct is 
blunted or suppressed by apanheidyJn jp6j a white girl re- 
fused water for a hungry nine months-old baby The reason 
was that the baby was of Indian origin, and the girl liiTd in 
the Orange Free State, a proi’ince that pndes itself on being 
'ketlitny (free of coolies) The lather si-as iraiTlling through 
in a car when it happened He told the press We reached 
Brandfort, and the baby started crying \V’e needed hot water 
to make milk, so I went to a eaf? Ovct the door was a ‘Eur- 
opeans Only* Sign but I eipkuned to a white gir] and asked if 
she eould help She replied curtly *Ko water’ (A 99/8/61) 
/The norm^ instinct to educate children to love othen is 
perverted In Tzaneen, Traim’aal, a headmaster taught race- 
hate to the pupils of his school whom he assembled to watch 
him bum a blazer of that school cercmomously The blazer 
had been worn by an African boy, and therefore, according 
to the beliefi of white supremacy, had been ntually soiled 
(ST 1961) 

'The insUnct to teach is blunted Charitable whites near Ver- 
ecniging began to build a school for African children But other 
whites protested that the school was too near to white small- 
holders The goicmment ordered the buildcn to stop, after 
they had spent £500 on building roatenal and gnxn months 
of their lime to the project (SE 12/10/58) 

After thirty j ears of teaching, the St James’s Catholic school 
for African children at Magaliesbuig, Transi’aal, was ordered 
not to reopen The ivntten order was received on the day the 

19 
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school was due to reopen in January 1957. It, too, was felt to 
be ‘too close’ to white farmers. (CT 23/1/57.) Many other great 
schools have also been destroyed/ 

'TThe home-budding instinct is destroyed. Instances of the 
senseless moving of people are so many as to be impossible to 
quote, or e\'en to tabulate. Fifteen hundred jieople were sud- 
denly driven from their homes on the farm Onverwacht in the 
"Weenen district of Natal, on May 4, 1958. Days later a thous- 
and of them were hiding in the bush./They had not even had 
time to packj/Over a period of three days the police pounced 
on them from early dav.Ti and gave them marching ordersy 
Armed "svith rifles and revolvers, ass^;ais and batons, the pohce 
set fire to the grass huts, and used bulldozers to push down aU 
other types of houses. Some of the people were taken to court- 

(P 4/5/58) 

Irind under the Group Areas Act, which empowers govern- 
ment to move people around for radal reasons, homes are des- 
troyed and the right to property' subverted. Often people lose 
all their savings through forced sales under this act- /The au- 
thorities exp>eUed Hmderjeet Maharaj from his four-bedroom- 
ed house in Percy Osborn Road, Durban, and sold the house, 
worth £2,500, for £10. The government svas the buyer. It is 
true that under the Act more will have to be given to Mr 
■Maharaj, but not nearly the full \alue of the house. In this 
way the home-building instinct is discouraged and destroyed. 
(A 4/11/61) 

Home itself is legislated out of existence for some. ‘Our laws 
are such that literally thousands have no right to live any- 
where, or no knowledge of where thej' have a right to liva and 
how to get there’ , said the national president of the Black Sasfr 
(CT 1/9/61) 

Even charity has been inhibited. Kent School, Ivlassachu- 
setts, gave a bursarj- of £500 and a passage to Stephen Ram- 
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asodi, a schoolboy aged i6,ofSt Peter’s School, Johannesburg, 
>n 1955 The apartheid government refused him a passport, 
and actually claimed that the refusal was ‘from the point of 
View of the Native youth’s best interests’ (S 22/7/55 ) The real 
reason was, of course, that apartheid frowns on Africans re- 
cening anything better than what is received by whites, and 
that education abroad ought make an African boy discontented 
with his lot when he returned 

some, married love is possible only under a permit An 
African wife may hve with her husband in a town if he has 
established his ‘quahficalions’ But to do so she must be able 
to prove that she ordinarily and lavrfully resides ivith him 
Smee African men, married and unmamed, are more and 
mbre allowed to seek worik in towns only if they take accom- 
modation in so-called ‘bachelor quarters’, it is often impossible 
for the wives to prove that they ordinarily reside with them^ 
Nor may a wife be with her husband dunng the period during 
which he is establishing his ‘qualifrcations’ She may then visit 
him for periods of up to 72 hours without permission Special 
extensions of the 73 hours may be given to women who wish 
to conceive 

/Married love is forbidden to some An Amencan visitor told 
the press that her African servant had been arrested when she 
went to visit husband, who was also a servant* Comment 
ing, Col P Grobler, the deputy commissioner of police, said 
‘The servant should have obtained permission from the owner 
before going to see her husband’ (S 16/1 1/55) 

And love, even if the relationship 1$ permanent, is forbidden 
if the skins of the couple do not match in colour An elderly 
couple, one a 65 year-old white man, and the other a 70 year- 
old coloured woman, who had been living together as man 
and wife, were called from tbeir bed and arrested at i 45 a m 
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on September 2, 1950, when a policeman saiv them through 
their bedroom window. 

One of the worst features of this case ■’.vzs that the court 
forced the aged white man to say why he had been living wth 
the aged colomed woman. He \vas not able to say, proudly, 
that he loved her. Humiliatingly, he pleaded: ‘I could not do 
othensTse. I v.-as on the road and had no shelter. I met her 
two years when I v-ns in bad orcumstances. She took me 
in. She looked after me and bought a lorry for me to carry 
loads of wood’. And she said: ‘AVhen I met IMlIemse he ssos 
sick and poor. He did not even have a second shirt, so I looked 
after h i m’ . Thus did apartheid smear her noble compassion, 
and force him to turn against her. (S 2/9/50) 

These two vrere charged imder the immoralitv' act, and sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment. But the sentence was 
suspended for three years on condition the ‘oSence’ was not 
repeated. It must be remembered that the offence ^sas not 
extramarital intercourse, but intercourse across the colour line. 

How fine that line can be app>eared fiom the case against 
an Englishman and Johanna Pruin v.-ho lived together. They 
acquitted after she had been made, in court, to pull up 
the sleeve of her dress ‘so that the magistrate could examine 
the whiteness of her arm’. 

In this case the policeman arrested the couple because Tie 
thought that the woman was coloured because of her high 
cheekbones’. (F 25/11/50) 

Finally , the apartheid state has come between Tnan and God. 
Although under Islamic law a mosque may not be sold, ex- 
ot abandoned, the South .Afiican government took 
over the mcsques at Piet Redef and South End, Port Elizabeth 
becai^ it t^ished to separate the races. The ‘church clause’ 
lat\ ghcs the government the potver to prevent Afiicans fiom 
attending the church of their choice. .And the authorities do 
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not hoitile lo interfere >\Tlh religion m the most high handed 
manner, if lhc> see fit^The police banned an ordination semcc 
on Ma> sQ, tgGt (Tnnity Sunday) at Sc James’s Mission, 
Cradock, Cape Pro\nnce ’Tlic Dishop of GrahamstosNTi, the Rl 
Rev Robert Tailor, commented 'The ban appean to be a 
senoui infringement of the nghi to worship freely’ (ST 6/5/63) 
And in 1950 three deacon* of (he Cahtn Protestant Cfturch 
tsTre fined £3 each for holding illegal churdi sennees They 
were men living at Komaggas, Cape Province, a so-called col- 
oured mmion or reserve, and the prosecution wa* under the 
coloured missions and reserves act Behind dm prosecuDon hes 
a revealing stor) , a story of state collaboration to help the 
Dutch Reformed Church and to harm its competitors 

In I9J9 the Calvin Protestant Church, under the headship 
oftheRevI D MorkehbrokeavrayfromtheDulchReformed 
Church because that diurch accepted apartheid 
Most of the people at Komaggas left the D R C. to join the 
new church Tliereafter they were harassed rot only by their 
old church, but also by the government A regulauon was 
finally passed m October 1957 which liad the effect of making 
all church services except Dutch Reformed services illegal 
Thereafter diurch services were taken by deacons ofthe Calvin 
church They were prosecuted and sentenced, and their appli- 
cation to appeal was refused 

The reaction of their flocks was to join in silent prayer, not 
to try to re-unite with the DRC (Dat/j Jkfus 6/3/58 NA 
ao/3/58) 

^Like other totahtanan states, the apartheid state has shown 
tliat m Its view there is no comer of life that is free from gov- 
ernment interference / 

, ■^And m tlie same way as in other totahtanan states, life itself 
resists the overweening claims of the state And therefore, m 
many respects, the state becomes anU life And, as wc have 
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seen, this hostility to life is manifested in violence. Sometimes 
the violence is private, and sometimes it is public, inflicted by 
organs of the state./ 

Let us first look at violence by organs of the state, and by 
persons such as the police and the prison \varders, v.’ho are 
placed by the state in positions in v.’hich violence is possible 
and easy to commit against the pmverless non-whites in their 
control. 

Then it ■svill be appropriate to look at violence on the ferms. 
South A&ica’s farms are so organized that a tremendous 
amormt of power is held by the white farmers, and hardly 
any by the non-white labourers. This situation, too, is fertile 
in breeding wolence. Having looked at concrete cases of viol- 
ence in the nam e of v.'hite supremact' on the farms, it tstU be 
appropriate to look at some of the legal and social flamework 
which allo\%s these things to happen. 

Lastly a short look v.iU be taken at violence by ordinary 
white people, not police and not fermers. against non-whites, 
in ma i n tenance (as some whites see it) of the white supremacy 
system of apartheid. 



CKAPTCR TWO 

^ The Reputation of the Police 

Our age, the hetr of the age of IlitJcr and Stalin, haa had its 
fill of stones of Molence and horror We are therefore con- 
stant!) tempted to shrug our shoulden when we learn of new 
atroaues, and to sa) to ouncK-cs that they arc either too far 
awa), or tnvolw people too di/Icrenl from ourseliTs, for it to 
matter much 

\\c must resist such a temptation, for compassion is not 
expendable AH know m our hearts that the world is one, and 
that what is sufiertd today by our brother on the oilier side 
of the world SMih our connnance, is partly our responsibibty 
And, m addition, it may well be suffered by us tomorrow ^ 
And so it was s^cll done when 771 r Oisemr, one of the small 
group of the world’s greatest newspapers and a noble cham- 
pion, oser man) )ears, of justice, published in No\ ember 1963 
the story of how eles'cn detainees, just released from Preiona 
Central prison, had been tortured svhde tliey were in pmon 
Their stones were told in sworn statements Here are excerpts 
from the account 

Three of the 1 1 give details of torture by electric shock 
methods wluch were first used in Algena 

The names of the detainees and of the policemen they 
mention in their aHidasits have been withheld to protect 
them, as they are still in South Afnca 
B was arrested in Caj>e Town last June, and was trans 
ferred to Pretoria in Aug;ust ‘On arrival I was called into 
an office where 1 found Lieutenant S, who asked me some 
questions which 1 was unable to answer Then S said he 
had no time to waste, I should be taken away and shock 
my brains into remembenng 

‘They immediately took me to another office, where Ser- 
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geant G and another ordered me to undress myself. I "vvas 
left wth only my underpants. The)' started to hit me while 
undressing wth clenched fists. For some day's I could not 
open my jav.'. They handcufied me and ordered me to squat 
with my knees protruding above my arms -which were hand- 
cuffed so that I -^vas placed in a helpless position. 

‘A canvas bag ■\vas pulled over my' head to the neck, 
which made breathing very difficult. ... I could feel some- 
thing tied round my' two thumbs and my' left little finger. 
From there I felt the electric shock as if it were being s\v'itch- 
ed on and off time and again. At the same time they' kept 
on asking me questions as they switched off, and when I 
refused to answer the questions they switched on. 

‘At one stage I felt a blow' on the right side under my 
armpit as if it was a kick. They did this to me imtil I prom- 
ised I would answer the questions, and then they removed 
the handcufis and the cam'as bag. I was ordered to dress.’ 

P was also arrested last June while trying to get to Bech- 
uanaland. He ^vas taken to Pretoria in July. ‘'When I came 
in there were several of the Special Branch men including 
Mr F [whose name is mentioned by several of the detainees] . 

‘I was choked and my' neck ringed up and twisted. They 
all started hitting me with fists and kicked me about. At 
this st^e ivlr F was sitting behind the desk. 

‘A canvas bag was put over my head. Then I felt 

something like wire tied to my little fingers on both hands. 
Then I felt electric shocks w'hich were applied occasionally. 
Then I would be lifted up by' the stick and be left to drop 
dosTO on my' back. . . . 

‘All the time they' were doing this to me they' were forcing 
me to admit that I know' ^Ir G [one of the accused in the 
sabotage trial] and \Ir Sachs [.Albie Sachs, a Cape Town 
banister now held under the go-days detention law]. . . . 
I was whipped with a hosepipie and also judo chopis [tvere] 
applied on my' kidneys and on the back of my' neck. 
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‘I was handcuffed for the second time and they told me 
they were going to kill me and that nobody would ever ask 
them anything I was put to the same treatment of clectnc 
shocks The pressure was so high that I messed myself 
up Then I was released to go to the lavatory 
‘On my return from the lavatory thesame treatment was 
apphed and I messed myself up again ’ 

Tivo of the detainees tell in their affidavits what happen- 
ed when they tried to report the assaults to the visitmg 
magistrate, who, according (o the AfinisCer of Justice, Mr 
B Vorster, is supposed to ensure that the detainees are 
properly treated 

L, a 40 year old member of the African National Con 
gress, says ‘I saw the wsiong magistrate and reported to 
him that I tvas assaulted by the police In reply the magts 
trate said “You also wanted to go to Tanganyika to learn 
and come back and kill the whites so they are doing what 
they like on you” ' 

Tills report in Tit Ot’sener jbllewed closely the report that 
a prominent Cape African member of the African National 
Congress, Looksmart Solwandle Ngudle, had been ‘found 
hanged’ >vhile he was detained under the 90-day clause of the 
General Law Amendment Act of 1963 Strong suspicion ex 
isted that he had m fact been done to death or that he had 
died under torture The facts arc exanuned at a later stage in 
this book 

Reference u frequently made in this book to the ‘90-day 
clause’- This u a provuion of the General I-aw Amendment Act 
of 1963 Under this provision any commissioned officer may, 
without warrant, arrest any person suspected of opposition 
activities He may detain such person m custody for mterro- 
gallon at any place he thinks fit untd such person has, in the 
opimon of the police, answered questions put to him satisfact- 
orily, or for nmety days, or whiche^-er is the shorter period 
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The person is to be held incommunicado. No court may order 
the release of a person so detained. Such person may be held 
for successive periods of ninety days, wthout any limit. 

The executive has, therefore, taken power to intern people 
indefinitely, and the courts have lost all their power to inter- 
vene in such matters. 

News reached London in November 1963 that Zeph Moth- 
openg, one of the top-echelon leaders of the Pan-Afiicanist 
Congress, held under this clause, had been removed to a men- 
tal hospital. I know him well. One could not \vish to know 
anyone finer. He, if messages can still reach him, and if he can 
still understand them, must be assured that his friends ^vill 
not rest until he is firee again, and until the system that des- 
troyed his reason has been put an end to. 

In November 1963 J. Hamilton RusseU, a former United 
Party M.P. of Cape Town, took up the question of the use of 
torture on go-day detainees. He said that detainees under this 
clause were being tortured by the ‘water treatment’ (prolonged 
submersion in cold water), the ‘gas mask treatment’ and the 
electric treatment’ (during which a man is tied do^vn, sprayed 
%vith salt water, and then electrically massaged in an agonizing 
way). (WS 30/11/63) 

The Observer report was denied officially by the commission- 
ers of police and prisons in South Africa. And they asked that 
their denial be accepted on the grounds that theirs is a ‘dis- 
ciplined force wth a reputation to uphold’. The Observer cor- 
rectly pointed out that to say that there is discipline is not to 
deny torture. And The Observer quoted some startling facts 
about the South African Police: ‘The last available figures 
show that in one year 566 oflScers were charged with assaults 
on prisoners; 31 1 were convicted and only ii dismissed from 
the force’. (O 17/11/63) 

The difference of opinion bet%veen the South African au- 
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Uionua nnd Th OJjmyr decided me o«r manj lem I had 
been collecting material t»ith the atm one day, of anting 
hook about the bniulniea b) ahich apartheid maintains iMll 
in poaer I felt now that the day had come ahen tins b^ 
Imd to be antten If the South Afncan authonues shielded 
ihcmselfcs behind thercputauonahich their pohee and prison 
authonues had huilt for themselees oser the )eais, let a 
reputation be examined, 1 felt ,, 

WTiit do %se find ’ In 1959 » fopomible , 

vs-ntc '-nie South Afncan Pohcc force u the m«t cnuc^rf 
and least popular seeuon of the South 
(X March tSM ) In 1059. also, a dutingurshed Afn^n 
Lly arote an editorial called Tolice Emergency quoung Use 
bets, among others, that desene quouuon 
(t) In a senes of SIX brothel cases it has >>«;’ 
i ’considerable number »f I>°'''^'"^;;;^f„'::fthe £„e 

have been eniplo>'ed on thu JcaJc 
(s) Beta-een the years ■m'’ 

Lpnl“?-en“:nror^nS^&-— - 

(3) AdetecnsescrgeantBmnges^enceunte^^d 
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do that.’ In sketching this background to police work, was 
this man peijuring himself? 

{4) In May, 1959, the Commissioner of Police ‘issued 
instructions’ to the Force warning policemen not to ill-treat 
prisoners: ‘Instructions have been telexed to every man- 
jack. I have instructed them that in every case that comes 
to notice there should be an inquiry.’ The Minister of Just- 
ice said that he had ‘often’ given this warning. What was 
the situation which required these special instructions? 

(5) member of Parliament who asked how many char- 
ges of assault w'ere lodged against policemen in the years 
from 1953, how many policemen were prosecuted and how 
many were convicted, was told that ‘the desired particulars 
are not readily available and can only be obtained by an 
enormous amount of additional research at each and every 
police station in the country’. Are allegations by the public 
that they have been assaulted by the police so ma ny, or are 
they taken so casually, that details are not available at a 
level suflBciently high to make their collection a fairly simple 
matter? 

(CT 2/7/59) 

The newspaper described the situation as a ‘Police emerg- 
ency’. 

And I remembered, too, that one evening in about 1954 I 
had sat at my o-wn dining room table with a white member 
of the South African Police. He had come to my farm on police 
business, and we had invited him to stay for a meal. At table 
we were discussing catde rustling, which was then prevalent 
in the British colony of Basutoland, yet hardly at all in the 
Orange Free State. 

How is it, I asked him, ‘that just over there, across the 
(^ledon River, stock theft is so bad, yet here in the Free State 
there is so little of it?’ Our guest, whose rank was Detective 



THE REPOTATIOM OF THE POLICE 
Head Constable, said *Tliat*s an easy one to answer Over 
here we don’t let them hcep the stolen stock ' I said ^Vhat 
do you mean’ How do you find the stock? In Basutoland the 
trouble is that the thieves hide the stock tvithin hours of steal- 
ing It ’ He said ‘That’s just it. Owr here we make them tell 
us where they arc’ ‘How do you do that’’ ‘^VcU there arc 
three ways The first is that we hit them The second is electric 
shocks And the third is the gasmask The shock usually ivorks 
as they are terrified of electncity But the gasmask always 
works That way you put the gasmask over h« head Then 
you tell him that if he won't talk you'll stop the air going in so 
that he can’t breathe Then you stop the air When be laints 
you let the air go m again and bnng him round Then you tell 
him that this time you were tnerafuJ You brought him back 
from the other side The next ume, if he doesn’t talk, you’re 
going to let him stay there When this happens they always 
talk' 

This man’s name was Nieuwenhuis, and aside fiom his nor- 
mal pobce duties he was watching the situation on behalf of 
the ‘Gestapo’, the secunty branch m Bloemfontein 

I also remembered that in 1959 businessmen in Cape Town 
complained that their secretaries could not work m offices near 
the police stauon at Caledon Square because of the ‘pleadings 
and screams of people being beaten’ (N 87/6/59) 

Statisucs, too, have a bcanng on the reputation of a police 
force What do we find here’ 

Januaty r, 1949 - April go, X951 

347 police found guilty m court of assault, and 52 found 
guilty departmentally 51 dismissed Statement by the mm 
ister of justice in parliament (S 22/6/51) 

Dunng 1952 

Figures for convictions of police in court 
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Crimes of violence, 14 1 

Crimes against prisoners in their charge, 41 

Peijury, 7 Other offences, 732 

Of the above there were dismissed, 94 (FT March 1953) 

1953 

Police convicted in court: 

338 of various charges, in addition to 

22 of offences against persons in their charge. 

1954 

450 of various charges. 

The figures for 1953 and 1954 were given by the minister 
of justice, Charles Robberts Swart, to Alexander Hepple, 
M.P., in parliament. (S 27/1/58) 

January 1, 1955 — March 1956 
Police convicted of theft, 76 
Of ‘immorality’, 3 
Of assault, 308 
Of homicide, 7 

Of those convicted of assault, 226 were stiU in the force. 
The above information was given in parliament by the mm- 
ister of justice. (F 17/3/56) 

1957 

Police convicted of various offences, 574* 

Of crimes of violence, 1 39* 

Of offences against prisoners in their charge, 80 (S 27/1/58) 

... 

Police charged rvith assaulting prisoners in their charge, 500 

Of whom there were convicted, 311 

And of whom there were dismissed firom the force, 1 1 

(O 17/11/63) 

‘The report does not make it dear whether the 139 is included in, 
' or in addition to, the 574. 
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Jwart had himself photographed ^ nt Ths photo 

rraph appeared m the Cajw of justice w U be 

Beejee Many ofhu mterven, ^ Jdam.ood hon. 

bund in these pages and character of his 
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2. Crov.-d control by the South African police is 
^veU illustrat^ in this photograph. In 1959, the 
poace ^vere dispersing a crov.d of fhx thousand 
women demonstrating against the then control of 
home-b^-ong of beer. Since then the AlHcan 
people ha\-c been gi%-en legal access to alcohol. 




THE REPUTATION OF THE POLICE 
The abo\’e is a tale of mountu^ harshness For much of this 
harshness Swart must take responsibility Early in his cabinet 
career he announced that he would protect ‘his’ force against 
those ivho criticized its ready use ofsten guns against the non* 
whites And to deter people from reporting policemen who 
misbehaved he removed the numbers i^m the unifonm of the 
white members of the force African, coloured, and other non- 
svhite policemen kept their numbers, which had always been 
previously worn by all membcR of the force 

Swart was made governor general and, later, president m 
1961, and a successor restored the practice whereby all, includ 
ing white, policemen, ivear identification numbers on their 
uniform (CT 8/8/61) 

Swart left a malodorous reputation at the department of 
justice Under his control the Police force behaved more and 
more as a tnbal tmpi* and less and less as the impartial mam 
tamers of law and order Sometunes the police were frankly 
racist For instance, in 1955, one Fernando Kasumbda sued 
the minister of justice for£soo for ivrongful arrest and assault 
Evidence showed that he had been wantonly assaulted by the 
pohec Released next morning from cells, no charge was laid 
He complamed to his white master Together they went to the 
police station ‘His employer asked the poheemen why they 
had hit him and one of them rephed ‘ Because he is black and 
I am white” ’ (F 6/5/55) 

People fear the vengeance of the pohee A letter m The Star 
from a responsible social worker told how one man, bom m 
Rhodesia, who had worked for one employer for 145 ears was 
arrested at night in his own room in Alexandra and was asked 
for his permit to live in Alexandra, and was thereafterassault 
ed A lawyer was instructed to defend him, and the case was 
Withdrawn He laid a charge against the African constable who 
•Regiment (Zulu) 
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had assaulted him, and judgment was given in his favour. The 
constable was fined. The employee’s permit to live in Alex- 
andra was renewed — but he no longer lived in Alexandra, 
because ‘the police will get me’. The writer added: ‘I assure 
you that such arrests are firequent (of people who have com- 
mitted no crime, and whose documents are in order). I have 
taken up a number of such cases. ... I shudder to think how 
many there are — who are too timid to appeal’. (S 15/7/5?) 

The police acted as a tribal impi imder Swart because he 
unashamedly took the part of the white man in virtually every 
case that went before him. As an example, in which incident- 
ally the police were not implicated, in 1957 a white man who 
owmed a hotel in Wellington (Cape) committed a brutal assault 
on a coloured man. He was convicted by a magistrate and sen- 
tenced to a fine of £50. The prosecution was not satisfied, and 
the attorney-general appealed. The supreme court agreed with 
the attorney-general, and increased the fine to ^^150. There 
was also a prison sentence of Uvo weeks. This was left imaltered 
by the higher court, which knew, when it left the prison sen- 
tence alone, that the man would lose his liquor licence, and be 
unable to keep his hotel business. Although the coiurt made a 
clear decision on this point, the government, acting on the 
adrice of Sivart, pardoned the man in respect of the imprison- 
ment, The pardon followed representations by a number of 
white farmers, fiiends of the accused. (S 1 9/1 1/57) 

It as S\sn.rt, too, who, when he was first made minister of 
justice, had himself photographed holding a cat-o’-nine-tails, 
the very symbol of brutal punishment. That photograph has 
never been forgotten, particularly by the non-whites. Statistics 
speak here too. In 1945, before the Swart period, 2,649 persons 
received strokes of corporal punishment in prison. But 

^95^j after Swart had legislated to make corporal punish- 
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ment mandatory in certain cases, 18,54a persons received 
93>775 strokes TTius is apartheid maintained ' 

Swart’s occupation of the ministry ofjusticc will never be 
forgotten. Here are some more statistics, also taken from the 
highly reputable Pena! Reform League's inlbnnation sheet 


1958 (after several years 

1945 (pre-Swart) of Swart) 


Daily average m pnson 22,929 51,000 (approximately) 

Youthful offenders in pnson 10,802 24,174 

Persons actually executed 
expressed as a percent- 
age of those sentenced to 
death 1 e percentage 
not granted clemency 29 3 63 i 

Swart’s reputation is bad But let us not therefore exonerate 
the 8> tem The reputauon of the South African police, m their 
dealings with the non-whites, is a r^utation of comiption, 
cruelty and terror 

It is now appropnate to examine some of the concrete cases 
that will justify my use of these strong words 
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Torture 

Found hanging in Ms cell 

As mentioned earlier, a well-kno^vn leader of the Cape Afiican 
National Congress, Looksmart Solwandle Ngudle, died in the 
hands of the police on or about September 5, 1963. The man- 
ner of his death was m\-sterious. The official story is that he 
was fotmd hanged in his cell. But it ■v\’as widely belie\'ed that 
he had been tortured, and possibly killed by the police. An 
attempt was made at the inquest to have the matter properly 
investigated, but the representative of the rvidow. Dr George 
Lowen, a distinguished member of the Johannesburg bar, rnth- 
drew when he realised that the law made it impossible for him 
to repeat statements by Ngudle because he was a banned 
person. 

The matter had not, at the time of writing, been properly 
investigated, and several features of the case seemed suspicious. 

Ngudle ^s•as detained on August ig imder the go-day clause. 
According to the coimsel for the government, V. Marinus, ‘he 
v.as interrogated on a number of occasions. On the day before 
he was foimd dead he gave the police information that led to 
other arrests. . . . He realised he had given information which 
would lead to retribution fixim the persons concerned. It was 
a case of being put to death by the proper functions of the law 
or being put to death by the people with whom he had prev- 
iously associated. That was his predicamenti. 

So much for the official point of \iew. It is admitted by them 
that Ngudle had been interrogated many times. He died six- 
teen tint’s after being detained. Yet another ten dav^s passed 
before the news of his death was given to his relatives. His 
mother, Ihing at Middledrift, Cape, was told that her son had 
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'pojjffd i\sa) ’ ^\’hen she asked how he had died, she svas told 
that he had lianjed himself Her immediate reaction was one 
of disbelief On 15th September she asked that his body be 
sent back home for bunal, but this was refused on the grounds 
that It would be ‘too expensne* She went up to Pretoria, 
ams’ing on sand September She went straight to the jail 
where the authonties first told her that thej knew nothing of 
the matter But later the> told her that the body had been 
buned They said it had been buned at the request of his wife, 
but she strenuously derued making any such request The 
mother then asked for the clothes, but this, too, was refused 
The authonUes said there were no clothes A post mortem re- 
port on the deatli was made by a goientment doctor Dr 
Loubser, but it was so inadequately done that medical men 
could not, from a perusal of it, determine whether death was 
by hanging or other cause, and that it did not help in estab- 
lishing whether tlie hanging was before or after death It was 
an tncomplete report it did not gis'e the erne of death and 
the cause of death gi«n, ‘hanging’, an inference which 
need not be draim from the facts And there ere other irreg 
ulanues (S 26/10/63) 

At the inquest evidence was given by another person de 
tamed under the go-day clause Isaac Tlale He had been held 
for 14 w-eeisin solitary confinement and told the inquest court 
that he had been beaten by the police, forced to undress and 
giscn an electric shock He said that he himself was never 
allow ed out of his cell even for exercise and that his food 
consisted of bread three times a day He was hit on the head 
with part of a chair, grabbed round the neck and kicked dur 
ing an mtcrrogauon After bang given an electric shock he 
lost consciousness The next thing he remembered was stand 
ing at a table signing a blank document headed with fus name 
and address, with a poheemen holding his hand (G 28/11/63) 
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The Jassat case 

There was an explosion in a railway tool-shed in Johannesburg 
on April 17, 1963. According to a statement issued by the Anti- 
apartheid Movement in London, a 29-year-old merchant, Ab- 
dulhay Jassat, was arrested, not at the scene of the explosion, 
but at his home at 3 a.m. by about fifteen police, on suspicion 
of having been connected %vith the explosion. He %vas taken 
first to the South African Police station at Marshall Square, 
then to the Railway Police station at Park Station, together 
with four other suspects. 

He was kept for some hours in a room Mth a guard, and 
was later called out for interrogation by about twenty plain- 
clothes police who fired questions at him. Jassat refused to 
reply to them. Then the men put a canvas bag on him, cover- 
ing almost his entire body, and tied it at his knees. They then 
suspended him by his legs and swung him about. After this his 
shoes and socks were taken off and wires were attached to his 
big toes, and electric charges applied with increasing intensity. 
All the time the police plied him with questions about the 
sabotage and about those involved with it. Water was poured 
over his feet, presumably to maximize conductivity. 

After the electric torture he ivas made to stand on one foot 
with the other foot raised, and a pin was held under the raised 
foot. During all this torture Jassat screamed a great deal. The 
electric treatment lasted about an hour. They then made him 
do various exercises, beating him whenever he paused. He said : 
\STien they saw that I ivas almost finished they carried me 
a\% ay to another room as I could not w'alk. Later I could hear 
the cries of my friends’. 

The friends were four other men of Indian origin named 
Chiba, Vandejar, Nanabhai, and Naidoo. The first three had 
treatment similar to that given to Jassat. Naidoo had been shot 
on the scene of the explosion. He was shot from the front, the 
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&uli!et entering at t/ie sftouMer. 

Jassat was charged with sabotage, but the charge was later 
withdrawn Immediately the charge was withdrawn he was 
re-arrested and detained under the 90 day clause On the 
morning of August 10 he and three other members of the 
Congress movement, a peJitica) alhance which opposes apar- 
theid, escaped from Marshall Square, and all four managed 
to get out of South Africa to stdety (Sunday A'nrr, Dar es- 
Salaam, 22/9/63) 

Earlttr eccounls of tortuu hy elfctnaty 

In ig6t the Tembuland police were investigating the murder 
of s» gosernment supporting headman Spalding Matyjle and 
another collaborator ^V^lham Ntambeka They rounded up at 
eneatage all the able-tiodied men in eleven Iccations /villages) 
At the subsequent preparatory examination before a magis- 
trate two crown witnesses contradicted staieraents they had 
earlier made to the police on the grounds that they had been 
beaten and tortured with eleetnaty One mtness, Gawuleteta 
Rabula, described being taken to the stables behind the Eng- 
coho jail, being blindfolded, and being given electneal shocks 
on his feet The second witness, Matckana Mduna, shovred a 
small wound above his ngbt temple which he said had been 
caused by a nail which penetrated his scalp when he was 
thrown to the ground by the force of an electneal shock And 
a third Witness, Lewis Afajija, a teacher of 24 years’ service, 
quoted the actual words used to him by a policeman, Sgt De 
Beer, who threatened hmi before applying electncity to his 
body ‘I am going to reduce your weight by ten pounds m 
two seconds’ Majija is a heavily-built man (C 25/2/61} 

In 1956 the police at Boshof, Orange Free State, were in- 
sestigating a case of shopbreaking and theft They wanted to 
make a 17-year-old lad, Daniel Motshwaro, confess to the 
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crime. They were said to have beaten him with a sjambok 
(rhino-hide whip), given him an electric shock, and held his 
face near a glowing stove. The assailants, whites and Afincans, 
were all police. 

Motshwaro said that on June 22 Geldenhuys and Motaung 
took him from school to a garage at the Boshof police sta- 
tion. Geldenhuys told him he would not be charged if he 
confessed to breaking into a shop and if the police recovered 
stolen money. 

Motshwaro said he had not broken into the shop. Gel- 
denhuys then told Motaung to bring a sjambok and a 
motor-car fan belt. 

The boy then added that Geldenhuys told Motaung to 
close the door. He ordered Motshwaro to take off his coat. 
Geldenhuys hit him hard ma ny times ■with the sjambok. 

The Native constable hit him \vith the fan belt as he tried 
to escape the sjambok blo\vs. Mothswaro said that after the 
beating he denied breaking into the shop. 

He then had to lie on gravel on the concrete floor of the 
garage holding his hands above his head. He %vas left in this 
position for a while, he said. 

Calitz then arrived and struck him on the head. 

After Motshwaro had been blindfolded, he said he felt 
shocks, which shook his bound hands ■violently. 

The cloth was taken from his eyes, and Calitz hit him on 
the nose, causing it to bleed. He saw Calitz carrying an 
object connected to electric wires. He tvas then taken out 
of the garage to wash, as his nose tvas bleeding. 

Geldenhuj's and Els, he said, then hit him many times 
Els then hit him trith a cane three times. Geldenhuys, 
Calitz, Els, Motaung, Moloi and Dammie stood round 
Motshwaro, and all hit him from side to side. 

When I fell they picked me up, and hit me down again,’ 
he said. 

(S 24/1/56) 
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in 1957 the police tned toget mfimnation from one Sergeant 
Nj*om at Hlobane, Natal As a result a policeman, Gideon 
Petrus Opperman, and a butcher, Paul Johannes Pick, were 
charged with assault They pleaded gujty 

They were alleged to ha\e shocked N>om with electnaty, 
to have hit him on the soles ofhis feet with a cane and an 
iron bar, and to have banged his head on the ground and 
against a desk 

Nyoni showed the court an inch thick scar which circled 
his left leg just above the ankle He also showed a broken 
line of scars on his calf He said the scars were caused by the 
electnaty burning him when Opperman and Fick shocked 
him zu he lay spread-eagled on a table in the Hlobane 
police station 

Nativ'e Cons Isiah Tabcte said he taw Opperman and 
Pick ‘putting electnaty into N>oni * He went into a rond- 
avel in whi^ were Opperman, Fick and N>oni 

Njont was spread over a table, with hu arms and legs 
fastened to the table leg with handcuffs and foot manacles 

One end of a length of elcctnc flex was fastened about 
one of Nyom’s legs and the other was plugged into the clec- 
tne light socket 

Constable Tabcte said that when he was there Opper- 
man said ‘Switch on’ to Fick Fick turned on the current 
Nyom’s body jerked and he shouted The current was 
switched on only a moment and then switched off 

(A 17/6/58) 

A further detail in this case was added by Du Burger, Cape 
Town’s nationalist newspaper TTie witness was reported as 
sa>ang that the assailants were drmkmg, and took turns to turn 
the current on and off They latched as the current produced 
spasms in his body It is of interest that the voltage used in 
^uth Africa IS not zio salts, as used in America, but u the 
4 * 
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far more dangerous 220-230 volt system that frequently kills 
people accidentally. 

In 1962 a "witness in a case of robbery told a court in Johan- 
nesburg: ‘I was electrocuted and assaulted and forced to make 
the statement. Then I was afraid to report it (meaning the 
assault)’. (RDM 17/5/62) 

In 1955 the police in East London were investigating a case 
of theft. A quantity of kaffir sheeting (coarse cloth) had been 
stolen from a factory at Chiselhurst. 

One "ivitnesSj Dickson Bazi, said that he had been questioned 
at Duncan Village charge office. During the questioning a 
policeman named Sergeant Miatthys assaulted him. ‘He was 
also shocked wth an electric cable. The cable was wound 
roimd a finger on each hand. ... A mask was then placed over 
his head. It suffocated him. \Vhen he was given the electric 
shock he was hurled against a wall and received a bruise on 
the right temple.’ (F 12/1/56) 

In 1957 t^vo Afrikaner policemen (one a detective-sergeant 
named Johannes Chiistoffel du Preez) "were charged in court 
■with assaulting one Isaac Radebe ‘by undressing him, hanging 
hun upside-do^vTi from a pole passed through his arms and 
1^, passing an electric current through his handcuffs, hitting 
hun svith a plank through which a nail svas driven, and hitting 
and kicking him’. The medical e\idence was that the right 
eyebrow was lacerated, and that there was an abrasion on the 

leg. (S 30/7/57) 

Torture without electricity 

So much for torture in which electricity forms an element. Here 
are some other cases with other forms of torture; forcing a vic- 
tim to kneel and hold a chair above his head, and tightening 
the screws on handcmffs, permanently maiming his hands (CT 
25/8/61). Assaulting an African woman prisoner by flinging 
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a hosepipe round her neck, almost throtthng her, and assault 
ing her while she was unconscioiis Found guilty, the ^licc 
responsible were each lined £3 or sesen dap’ hard labour 

(F 5/7/5=) 


'His UJl tar hmstng' 

One of the most fearful kiUings by torture occurr^ after a 
white farmer, of Leliekloof farm, Cradock dutnet. Cape, was 
killed at mght in his o^^•n home, on January 13 , 1959 

On January i6 the pobcc arrived at Ac farm 
Mo>tsi Sikaka awa> for quesUoning Sikaka >»as a 

°”sto£™ed the neat day, January 17 . «•>“>' 1”'*“ 

The^relames were tnformed of his death a day later, on 

■'“dSaWe saw the coffin on a human ordure lorry and 
accompanied it to the grave>'ard 

WTien she and relatives were A<^ap- 

Ae body or to arrange for its bunal Aemsches, Aey p- 

ohmined ffiat S^ka had been 

assaulted by the pchce before his deam 

Two affidavits ate on record (tom ^ I 

In the fimt, .he said that nodimg had happened to her 

’'“^tsecond,howmer-wh.ehrmuluidsu,»e,ue„^^^^^ 

her being charged >.-.A shord^be- 

beat and kicked and trampled on her husban 

She said that she saw 

iwth blood and lus left ear ‘hanging He kept opem g 

mouth without saymg ^ i,„baud on the 

Angehna alleged that the poUee hit her ntiso 
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head wth handcuffs, and then took him to an adjoining 
room and assaulted him again. 

After her husband’s death, the police told her that the 
cause of death had been heart failure. 

Other sworn statements have been made supporting the 
allegation of assault by the police on Sikaka. 

At the inquest the Gradock Magistrate, Mr M. S. Hough, 
found that Sikaka died as a result of sub-cranial haemor- 
rhage probably caused when he fell several times diuing a 
police search for a safe in a murder investigation. 

The law governing inquests prevented the attorney repre- 
senting the family from calling witnesses or from addressing 
the court on the merits of the case. 

Subsequently the attorney applied to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for an order for the body to be exhumed. 

(ST 22/3/59) 

But the attorney-general and the minister of justice. Swart, 
decided not to allow an exhumation. 

This case was courageously taken up by Senator Leslie 
Rubin, of the Liberal Party, with the minister. He pointed 
out that the dead man’s relatives were informed of his death 
an hour before the police buried him; that no relatives were 
allowed to see the body ; that an exhumation order was refused ; 
and that minister Swart refused to answer any questions in the 
senate on the grounds that the case against others for killing 
the farmer was subjudice. (ST 22/3/59) 

Buried on a beach 

Another fearful killing was reported from Zululand in 1955. 
Two sergeants of the South African Police, Bentley van Eck, 
aged 30, and Joachim Chnstoffel Potgieter, aged 25, were 
charged for killing a prisoner, Mgaivuli Ndhlovu, aged 18, 
who had been in their charge. 

They suspected Hdhlovu of storebreaking and theft. For two 
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da>-8 th«ry flogged and kicLcd him m an attempt to get him to 
sho\s them \shcTC the stolen goods had been hidden ^ey 
threatened to bum him wlh ‘electnc’ In the end 

The assaults began on Monday, November 7 Van bcH 
thrashed Ndhlovu and another African with a stnp 
tvTe Van Eck forced the two men to hold a bnck in each hand, 
and to hold the bncks above their heads while they vvcrc 
thrashed At the same time he asked them to point out where 
the goods were hidden That afternoon Ndhlovu was a^ulted 
by both accused He was handcuffed to the bumper of a 
and crept under the vehicle m an attempt to av oid the blows 
one ofwhich broke the left front lamp of the v-an Vm Zck,it 

u alleged, reversed the van It went over Ndhlovu ThenPot 

cieter thrashed him . 

On the Tuesday morning Ndhlovu u-as sent ou 
Alhean police to look for Uie goods 
that these two AIncan police also assaulled Ndhlovu 

On l^TTesday afiemoon Van Eek and Polgiet^ wen. o^^ 

again wilh Ndhlovu nnd the other Afnon 
threalened Aa. he would bum .he odier iWncan eke« 
if he did not show them where die goods had ^n luf » 
Van Eck then as^iul.ed Ndhlovu in a ^antauon “ 
handcuffed to a nee Then, m the words ol die Pt“y ^ 

v^senous assault, 00k pbee- The moserg^ndW^^^^ 

urac completely lost their tempers y thrashing 

tVhen die one was omd die odier "^2 

They thrashed him all over ho body and hootch 
dien collapsed According lo one wdness, 
ho nose and he urmaled blood Then die sergeano shuck lu 

again Then diey saw he „ dooos.on about 

tVhen diey saw he was de^ thiT 
what to do The body was placed on the van a“ 

bonamb.poUcesU.non an Alhean was mstructed to sp y 
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body wth a hose. It was buried in a plantation. Later the two 
sergeants dug it up and buried it on the beach at Kwam- 
bonambi. 

In an attempt to cover up their tracks they staged a fake 
search for Ndhlovu, who, they pretended, had run away. They 
sent two A&ican constables on patrol duty to search for Ndh- 
lovu. The African constables pretended to go out in a certain 
direction but once they were out of sight of the sergeants they 
changed their direction and went to Empangeni. They report- 
ed what they had seen to the police there. (S.6, 8/2/56) 

Piet tried to crawl away 

Piet Machika was a farm labourer in the notorious Dehnas 
district of the Transvaal. On July 28, 1 959, a 20-year-old white 
constable, Antonie Stefanus de Bruto, approached Machika on 
the fcirm Witklip. We are not told why he approached Mach- 
ika. But he grabbed him by the shirt front and hit him several 
blows on the body ivith his fist. When the man pulled away 
from the constable’s grip his jacket was pulled off and his shirt 
tom. 

An African tvitness reported to his white master that a police 
constable was assaulting a farm labourer. The master said: 
‘That is not our business. Just ignore what is going on’. 

Machika was then knocked down and tried to crawl aivay 
on his hands and knees. The constable grabbed him by the 
arm and another struggle followed during which he \vas again 
struck by the constable. During the scuffle, Machika tvas 
’ ’’row-n to the ground. The constable sat on top of him, gave 
n another beating, and handcuffed him. 

The constable got up and, while Machika tvas stiU, lying 
4 the ground, smacked him across the face with the flat of 
1-. hand and then hauled him to his feet. He staggered a few 
•aces, fell flat on his face, and ncs’er got up again. 
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^Vhile the assault was going on, a few white men watched 
from a nearby shop They did nothing till Afachika was knock- 
ed out Then they got into a car and drove to the scene of the 
assault and helped the constable to load the man into the back 
of the car They drove to Delmas, followed by Dc Bruto on 
his bicylce 

'That night Machtka's body was identified at the police sta- 
tion (CT t4/rr/59) 

The last case w hich I wish to quote is another case in which 
a prisoner died Sergeant John Victor De Bruyn and Con- 
stable Stephanus Johannes Manus, were charged mjune 1962 
with culpable homiade The assault arose out of an m\ cstiga 
tion of a reported loss of JC45 They interrogated one James 
Sondesi It was alleged that while he was quesuomng Sondesi 
Marais pressed handcufls against the prisoner’s wnsts, till Son- 
desi complained of the pain Later Marais hit him at the Nqutu 
charge office with his open hand Then De Bruyn hit him with 
his open hand Every ume they hit him his head banged up 
against the cupboard behind him Both men grabbed Sondesi 
and banged his head against the cupboard They did this m 
turn 

Later Sondcsi’s face was seen to be swollen and he was stag 
gering One Nsibande told him to sit down T thought there 
was something wrong with him and he told me that his head 
was aching' Later he heard De Bruyn tell someone to say that 
Sondesi had fallen from the van &ndesi died on March 8 

(RDM 16/6/62) 

To complete this account, incomplete though it is of torture 
by the South Afncan Police, I quote an exchange m the Senate 
between Senator Rail of the United Party, who is an ex magis 
trate, and Balthasar Johannes Vbrster, at present minister of 
justice of South Africa Senator Rail told the minister that 
third degree methods were already being used by the police 
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He knew this from his own experience. Many a day when he 
■was on the bench someone appeared before hi m -with a bloody 
face and accused the police of ha'ving manhandled him, ■upon 
which the police always said that he resisted arrest. 

Vorster: IVhat did you do about it? 

Senator Rail said that he had been able to do litde. But in 
one case as a result of his objections about a certain policeman 
alwa^'s bullying suspects, the policeman was transferred to the 
north coast of Natal. Soon after Senator Rail had left the gov- 
ernment service the same policeman was charged with the 
brutal murder of a suspect, and ivas sentenced to 6J- years 
imprisomnent. Vorster’s predecessor, S^^vart, had seen fit to 
release that man after six months and make him a warder in 
a prison. 

Senator Rail abo said that the police were using third-degree 
methods on a tride scale in their country-^^s’ide searches for fire- 
arms among Africans. 

The minbter’s reaction was typical; ‘Senator Rail saw fit to 
make certain references to me personally. I treat hb remarks 
with the utter contempt which they deserve. That abo applies 
to hb despicable remarks about the police.' (S 1/5/63) 
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3- Crowd control by the South Afiican police culminated, on 
March 21, ig6o, in the massacre at Sharpevjllc when 69 
people were Icilled. Here is one of the victims, shot from the 
back. See p. 67. 




4- Afier Sharpe\-ille the South African police went 
through the homes of the African people, beating 
them up, and trying to get them to return to ork 
Here is an example dramatically photographed at 
Langa, Cape Toivn, on April 4, 1 960. 



CHAl^TER FOUR 

Four Unfbi^ettable Cases 

The Jooma Killing by Gideon Jo/unwes i'tsser (Ihe beast) 

In December 1954 Constable Gideon Johannes Visser of the 
South African Police, stationed at Fordsburg, Johannesburg, 
arrested three men named Moosa, Patel, and Suhman Ismael 
Jooma He charged them t«th disturbing the peace, resisting 
arrest and assaulting the police And he chaigcd Jooma with 
hindering the police in the execution of their duty Suliman 
(‘Solly’) Jooma was a prominent pobtical anti-apartheid lead- 
er, and a member of the Transvaal Indian Congress Jooma 
and Patel were acquitted, and the charges against Moosa were 
sntbdraivn 

In February 1955, Visser received claims for ;^i,5oo from 
the tJiree men, and there were other claims against the minister 
ofjusbce for ;C7»5®® The action was set down for hearing in 
March 1956 

On the night ofjanuary 13 1956, Visser was dnvmg through 
Fordsburg with three others. In an underpass they saw Solly 
Jooma Visser said ‘That is the man who is claiming £5 000 
from me’ He turned the car and drove up to Jooma Visser 
got out and hit Jooma, who fell to the ground He then kicked 
him savagely Then he felt for Jooma’s pulse, and found that 
his heart had stopped On his own statement Visser ‘hacked 
his forehead with the heel of my boot so that the detectives 
would think he was assaulted by Natives’ 

Then they drove off A Jittle later they returned Visser 
looked at the body and said ‘He’s dead' About ten days later 
Visser asked a fnend to clean some blood off his shoes. The 
friend asked where the blood came from, and Visser said 
‘Don’t you know I killed tliat Indian^’ And a month or two 
later another witness heard Visser saying that he would fix 
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constable, and that he told an Afirican constable and sergeant: 
‘They gave me ^vate^ to drink’. (S 31/1/51) 

The quartering of Willie Smit 

Another medieval practice that is recei\ing a latter-day revival 
in South Afiica is the practice of killing by quartering. In the 
old days the worst malefactors would be executed by having 
a horse attached to each limb, and the horses driven off m 
different directions. For some three hundred years Europe has 
allowed this barbarous practice to lapse. But ev^en this torture 
has been revived by the ingenious South African Police. For 
in 1958 they killed an elderly man named Willie Smit by 
stretching him between two lorries. It is hardly necessary to 
say that "Willie Smit was not white: he was what thev' call a 
‘coloured man’. 

As in so many similar cases the matter arose out of suspected 
theft. In some way suspicion descended on W’illie Smit, and in 
October 1958, on the farm Glacis, belonging to Athelstone 
Henry Verran, a farmer, in the Cathcart district of the Cape 
Province, the police conducted an inquisition on "INillie Smit, 
his son Stokkies Smit, and another man named Maxini Joko. 

The police and the farmer perpetrated a series of assaults, 
over a period of four da^-s, on the three victims. 

"Willie Smit was hung up in a tree, upside down, and severely 
beaten with sjamboks by Constable Michiel Jacobus Swart in 
the presence of Verran. Stokkies Smit was hung up too, and 
thrashed. Svs'art tied Stokkies Smit’s hands in front of him, 
while another pohceman pulled the rope over a branch. He 
was kept like that a little while. He was beaten with sjamboks, 
and with a piece of wood which had had the inner tube of a 
motor tyre v\Tapped round it. 

Then \Villie Smit promised to take the police to where he 
said they would find stolen goods. They loaded \Villie Smit on 
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to a lorry, and drove to where he indicated ^Vhen they got 
there no stolen goods could be ftiund Then the two policemen 
put leg irons on \Vilhe Sixut’s ankles and tied one leg iron to 
the bumper of a truck and the other leg iron to another truck 
One of the pobcemen, Sergeant Phibp Theums de ^Vet Nel, 
thenjumped into one of the trucks and began to reverse Wilbe 
Snut screamed that he 'was being torn apart’, one of the mt- 
nesscssaid Afterthetorturehewasunablctospeak Thepolice 
then untied him, and took him back to the police station, at 
Henderson, near Cathcart After four days Willie Stmt died 
The doctors said he died of pncunioma, but they admitted that 
they could not say whether he died from the pneumoma or 
from the assaxJts. They found numerous bruises and abrasitxns 
on the bod}, and agreed that these might have contributed to 
hu death 

And, speaking about the injuries that he found on Willie 
Smit’s son, Stokkies Smit, Dr G R Howes, Distnct Surgeon, 
Cathcart, said ‘If hts injuries had been caused by assaults, 
then the assaults must hav’C been severe and multiple’ 

The pobce torturers were Ibund guilty of assault with intent 
to do gnevous bodily harm, and not ot homicide or murder 
(CTai/3/59, 14/5/59 A 13/5/59) 

The uay the South Afncan Police treated ten Bushjnen 
Of all the peoples of South Africa the Bushmen (San people) 
are probably the most harmless They withdrew mto the Kala- 
hari desert when stronger tnbes moved into South Africa 
There they bve today, asking only to be left alone They are 
tiny hfany of the grown ups are no more than 4 feet high 
They know little about the ou^do world Occasionally the 
outer world bursts in on them aswillbeseen In rgfe a strange 
case was heard at Grootfontem, South West Africa It is better 
left in the actual words of the Cap< Times report of April 4 
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GROOTFONTEIN. - Two European policemen were 
found guilty and a Native constable was found not guilty 
w'hen the three appeared in the Magistrate’s Court yester- 
day on charges of assault and incitement to commit crime. 

Constable John Thomas Brits was found guilty on both 
charges and was fined a total of ■£ip. Sergeant Karel de 
Wet Burger was found guUty of assault and fined 
Native Constable Seth Caugrob was found not guilty of 
both charges. 

Evidence was that Burger, Brits and a party of police 
arrested a party of Bushmen alleged to have committed 
stock theft. They assaulted two of the Bushmen and the 
•wife of one of the Bushmen with a hosepipe. 

Later, they forced a Bushman to have relations with the 
Bushman -woman. It was stated that although the Bushman 
woman and the Bushman lay down together no relations 
took place, in spite of Brits’s orders. — (Sapa.) (CT 4/4/62) 

On April 17 Mrs Helen Suzman, sole representative of the 
Progressive Party, took the matter up in parliament, as appears 
firom a question and answer recorded thus in column 4094 of 
Hansard; 

Mrs. Suzman asked: 

Whether the two policemen who, according to a report 
in the Cape Times of 4 April, 1962, were found guilty of 
assault upon two Bushmen and a Bushman woman have 
been dis mi ssed from the Police Force; and, if not, why not? 
The hHNISTER OF JUSTICE: 

No. The matter is still being considered. 

And that was that. 


CKAPTEK FIVE 

Police Corruption 

The ‘protection racket’, looting, rape, theft, ‘immorality’ and 
using government money to frequent brothels Surely not 
by a police force ? 

Nothing IS too much for the South African police Here are 
the facts 

Looting 

Looting IS not normally associated with the activities of a 
police force Yet, after Sharpeville, m i960, it was umvcrsally 
believed that the squads of pohec that were instructed to go 
through the ‘locations’ beating up people who were staying 
away from work did not stop at physical persecution they were 
believed to have stolen goods that took their fancy In parba 
ment, Cape Town, on May 18, the following remarks were 
made by L B Lee-\'/arden (Cape Western) 

Mr Lee>Warden said that he and hu parliamentary col- 
leagues had been approached by many employers and told 
of cases of looting 

Amounts ranging from £80 down had been stolen 
GOVERNMENT MEMBERS ‘Stolen by whom » 
‘Stolen by the pobce,’ said Mr Lee- Warden 
MR ERASMUS (Minister of Justice) ‘Isn’t that a 
shocking statement to make’’ 

Mr lie-Warden stated that about 2,000 pobce had taken 
part m room to room searches when they raided the quar- 
ters of about 20,000 Africans at Langa 
They broke open every suit-case and box They said they 
were searching for dangerous weapons That was when the 
pilfering occurred 

The raids for dangerous weapons might have been just- 
ified, but if they had been earned out under correct super- 
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vision ‘this pilfering and looting would not have gone on’. 
GOVERIsMETsT MEMBERS; ‘We don’t believe it.’ 
Mr Lee-Warden said that if Mr Erasmus wanted to clear 
the name of the police he should appoint a magistrate to 
investigate the allegations. 

Jvlr Lee-Warden declared that many people had gone to 
the police and complained of the looting but they had been 
chased away. 

‘Now we have the real police state” declared Mr Lee- 
Warden. 

Amid further protests from the Government benches he 
added: ‘I have made these allegations from affidavits which 
I have taken.’ 

Referring to the police action against Langa residents 
when the towTiship was cordoned off by the Army, Mr Lee- 
Warden said; ‘The police went to Langa to beat up the 
people and chase them out to work.’ 

Mr Lee-Warden claimed that senior Defence Force offi- 
cers had sought an interview with the chief of p>olice and 
had threatened to withdraw their forces unless the violence 
stopped. (CT 19/5/60) 

Some of the people who believed the police had looted were 
unwise enough to protest to the police. One of them, Alfred 
Maqubela, wrote about looting and about what happened 
when he tried to get ^1^ back: 

Dear Sir, 

I am \'ety soitj^, I would lil:c to come and see you myself, 
but I can’t. Here is the reason. At Langa I live in the Flats : 
there are three of us in one room, and I am the first to get 
there on Fridays. Last Friday I found the room open. I 
went in: cver^'thing was so upside down that I didn’t know 
where to start. The pots, plates, spoons and that sort of 
thing were near the door. TTie first thing I did was to look 
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at the suitcases, and I found that there was no money in 
them before there had been about ,^15 

Ten minutes later another occupant came He is a bus 
mess man svho sells new clothes from the wholesaler He 
couldn’t find his whole suitcase full of clothes 

And s\e were hungry, we always cook \’ery early m the 
morning, and lhc> had eaten all our supper IVe had to 
start cooking again 

l\e locked the door and went to the Police Station to 
make a report On the way we /bund a lot of our local 
friends and ihcj told us that the police there were beating 
them so they ran awa) 

I said to the other man ‘Let’s go Nothing will happen 
I V, ant my money ’ When we got there they started beating 
us and I said that they could shoot me but I want my 
money ^\e went away The police just looked at us and 
ga\e no answer 

hfany people at Langa ha\e had things stolen suits 
money and other things 

I don’t mind ginng my name, because this is true. 

Thank, a lot for the help aijmo MaatBEtA 

(O 7/5/60) 

77ie 'proUchon racktt 

In September 1957 there were senousnots m the western areas 
of Johannesburg The aty counal appointed a cownmsion of 
inquiry The commissioners \vcre three former judges the Hon 
A van de Sandt Centlivres (a former chief justice of South 
Afnca), the Hon L Greenberg and the Hon E R Roper 
Three respected mcrabeis of the African community were 
among the witnesses They said 

that gangsters m Alexandra township had indulged in their 
crimes with the connivanceofsomemembers of thepobce 
force for many 5 ears before the big clean up there recently 
and the smashing of the Msomi and Spoiler gangs 
57 
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Mr Centlivres: ^Vhy should policemen help these crim- 
inak? 

A vdtnes: ‘They share the spoils/ 

The commission v/as told that several European and non- 
European police sergeants v/ere relieved of their duties in 
Alexandra during the recent clean-up. 

A v.itnecs said one of the svorst Native criminals of all 
time v.'as given v/eapons and ammunition by the j>olice for 
his v.-ork in ttyrng to break the Evaton bus boycott. 

It v/as alleged that this man v/as emplo;/ed to break the 
bo>'cott. 

Mr Roper: ‘Is there any evidence that this is true?’ — 
‘He v.-as convicted and he told the court these things.’ 

‘When v/e hear and read such things,’ the vdtness said, 
‘v/e feel helpless.’ 

Mr A. Douglas Davidson, v/ho is leading the evidence: 
Is there a common general feeling among Africans that the 
police are in league vdth the criminals? - ‘Yes.’ 

‘There are some outstanding crimirjals v/ho arc nes'er 
touched. If they arc p>omted out to the police, no one ever 
knov/s v/hat happens to the charge.’ 

A memorandum submitted by three v/itnesses, stated: 
Although the police are necessary for the maintenance of 
peace and order in the community, in African urban tov.Ti- 
ships they have pro-.ed a failure. 

^ Not only are the%' hated by the people for their un- 
friendly, ruthless attitude, but they arc also despised for 
their methods of dealing v.ith a situation v.-hich requires 
careful handling. 

The Department of Justice, in employing police, should 
conrider age, pl^ of birth and standard of educadon 
achieved by the indhidual rather than employ young ar- 
rogant men from the rural areas v/ho hate to see an Mu- 
tated urban African.’ (525/2/58; 
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POtlCZ CORHUPTION 
Rape and trtdeeeni assault 

In about 1957 Jacobus Ernst Retief, aged 20, a former con- 
stable m the South A/hcan Police» stationed at Point, Durban, 
u-as sentenced to four j’Can* imptwonment and six strokes by 
Mr Acting Justice Buaell in the Supreme Court, Durban, for 
raping an African sstwnan whom be bad airested under the 
curfew (pass) regulauons on the night of January 24 
It was said that Relief resigned from the police (CT date 
unrecorded) 

‘Ife ened Uass* 

Police vans in South Africa are called "pick up vans’ The des- 
cription u occasionally all too accurate, as appeared from the 
case m which Constable Qerhardus Jacobus van der Ryst (aged 
22) was charged with raping two African girls (one of whom 
'vas aged 13) m the police barraclcs at Springs 
This young girl said 

that she and her sister, svith their parents and an aunt, were 
walking from Springs Railway Stauon towards PayneviUe 
Native Township on the evening of November 3 They were 
on their way to church 

Before they reached PayneviIIe a police van passed them, 
stopped and reversed Van der Ryst got out and asked her 
father for their passes He was alone 

‘The policeman ordered my sister and me to get into the 
van My aunt wanted to get in ivith us, but he said he would 
take us to the church later 

‘The door was shut Hie van went off and we stopped 
behind a large building There Van der Ryst opened the 
door, ordered us out and kissed me Then he pushed us 
back into the van and shut us m 

‘Quite a long time after he returned and put his arms 
about us We walked to the lai^ building He saw some 
people coming and told us to run back to the van There 
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he kissed both of us and, after looking round the comer, 
told us to go back to the building.’ 

Mr D. J. Curlewis (for the Crown) ; "What did you think 
he was going to do? — We thought he ■was going to lock 
us up. 

Van der Ryst ordered them to go upstairs. WTien they 
stopped he said: ‘Did you not hear me? If you do not go 
I will shoot you.’ 

He again threatened them when they hesitated at the 
door of a room upstairs. There he ordered them to undress. 
Van der R^t also undressed. 

Then he assaulted her sister and herself, 
h'lr Curle^^’is ; ^^^ly did you not ciy' out ? — ^Ve cried tears. 
Van der R^-st said that if we cried out aloud he would kill us. 

(S 25/3/52) 

And, in June 1957 Detective-Sergeant Daniel Blignaut, sta- 
tioned at Umbilo, Durban, indecently assaulted a young Afri- 
can woman who he had taken to the Umbilo police station in 
connection with another case. He was fined (S 18/6/57) 

Theft 

Three police broke into an outhouse at Blouvlei, Retreat, Cape 
To\s'n, on October 19, 1958, and stole the carcase of a slaught- 
ered cow. An 1 8-year-old police constable stole a bic^’cle in his 
charge at Roodepoort, Transvaal. (CT 12/6/59, 14 / 3 / 59 -) 

-And a 19-year-old constable, H. G. Martins, stole from an 
.African clerg\Tnan a briefcase containing a h>-mn book, a foun- 
tain pen, and a bottle of vine. (D 10/5/59) 

'Immorality 

‘Immoralit\-' has been given inverted commas, not because 
there is no immoralitj- in South Africa, but because the ‘Im- 
• •’ - vith the ‘Mixed Marriages Act’, make 
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noratme of llic nontnl tnfamng of the » ord It u illtsal now 
in South Afncti for an) white person to hat e seeual intercourse 
inth am non-iihile person, whether snUnn wedloch or out of 
wedlock On the other liand, as far as the law goes, there is no 
discouragement of immoriht) of an) kind, so long M tt is no 
across the colour line 'Immoralit)-, howeier, is illegal, and 
tlie law is stringenll) enfoseed Pohee sp) on people at mght, 
in their own and other homes, and, aboi e all, in parked motor 

'^But this is not to la) that the police do not thenweli es prac- 
tise 'immomlit) The, do, and on a gmat smle ““S” 

opportuniues haie a good deal to do wa.h 

Andsodoestheoldmasimaboutforb.ddenftu.tbmnswi.xter 

Thus, walhin 3 1 da)a to 1950. 
were eonisebons in three eases tn which 
eeutedfor'.mmoraht)' Ittsnotneeessar) 

^these eases, eseept to make tt dear that '^“X"siruon 
by apartheid, and that aparthesd pud people tn 
whe,ra police uniform gtixs a man escessiix power 01 er sole 
less people (CT 01/3/59 'W59 a'/4/59) 

“ old custom to the South Afncan Police ““ 

use d made of the •agent proaocateuP or >'“P 
.ftlie police suspect that someone o uading ‘ ^ 

all), they wall dxsi a poheeman up as someone S 

though he wanted to tmde sUegally to 

rxt:rp’::d”rhd'.dr^^^^^ 

many >ears, and so, wth mar atrents orovoca- 

hate extended the held of acuaaues for their agenu p 
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teurs. The latest field to be explored is that of brothels or so- 
caUed ‘friendship dubs’. 

In 1959 a 33-year-old modeL a bachelor of arts, v,-as charged 
vdth keeping a brothd at her flat dining March. The prindpal 
e^ndence against her v,*as that of a detective. He testified that 
he had been given her address by another woman v.iio ran a 
‘friendship dub’, and that he had gone to her flat, and had a 
drink vdth her. He then gave her £10, and they thereupon 
had sexual intercourse. A week later he went vdth tivo other 
detectives to her flat to arrest her. 

Proceedings revealed that the ;^^io was government money. 
It later became dear that this fidd of police activity had be- 
come popular, and another case, at about the same time, W35 
brought against a 24->xar-old divorcee tmder the same law. 
In all there were six cases: a considerable number of police 
used public money in such visits. 

Earlier requests for inquiries into police misbehaviour had 
all been turned down by the minister of justice, Charles Rob- 
berts Swart. But this time, with his mind no doubt on the Com- 
miuee on Sodal Evils of the Ihitch Reformed Church, he 
ordered an immediate inquiry. (CT, B 8/5/59) 

Not all these examples of corruption afiect the enforcement 
of white supremacy directly. But corruption is no respecter of 
races, and the sufTcrings of the votcless are greater because the 
South African Police is corrupt than they would be if the force 
were incorrupt. 


CHAPTER £1X 

The Frightened Children 

African children arc temficd of the South African Police, es- 
pecially of the while South African Police They have reason 
to be Here are some of the happenings reported to the Sunday 
TTmsrbyC E Poulton, a fanner of the farm Piva, near Kaap- 
muiden, Transvaal On June 28, 1961, Cohn Poulton, the 
nine-year-old son of the fanner, was playing at the farm dam 
With a group of African children, whose average age was about 
seven years Suddenly a number of policemen (who came from 
a distant police station) arrived, and rounded up the African 
children, and marched them down to a stream which runs 
under the railway The white boy, Cohn, was very frightened, 
and fled to his home 

The group of African children was taken down to some pools 
in the stream They were asked where their parents hid their 
dag^a (marihuana) When the frightened chddren said that 
they knew nothing about it, they were beaten about the head 
with a cane as thick as a finger The police then grabbed one 
of the children named Boy Mondhiani, and made him he 
down Then they lifted him by bis heels and let his head dangle 
in one of the poob of water Weeping in terror, he was then 
allowed to stand Then the poLce told the children to run 
They did so, and as they ran a revolver shot was fired The 
bullet struck the road near them These children, and Cohn 
Poulton, were so frightened by all this that for a week the 
parents could do nothing with them 

One white constable whose name was not given, was respon- 
sible for all this On the same occasion and on the saiac farm 
he maimed a man for life. 

The incident began with the visit of an African to the farm 
Piva He was dressed in ovilian clothes He told the African 
% 
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farm workers that he wanted to buy dagga. They recognised 
him as a man w'ho had worked in Kaapmuiden, and who was 
known to be a dagga pedlar. They told him they did not ivish 
to deal in dagga. He then said he was a policeman, and tried 
to kick the door of a hut open. The labourers did not believe 
that he was a policeman, seized him, and locked him in a con- 
crete storeroom at the packhouse pending the farmer’s return. 
During the scuffle one of the labourers named Sweet Matsoni 
smacked this ‘pedlar-policeman’. Then this large group of 
policemen arrived, released this man, and took him to a com- 
pound where a white constable asked him to point out the 
man who had struck him. He pointed out Matsoni. Matsoni 
dodged behind a hut. Finding his escape cut off by the con- 
stable on one side of the hut and the police on the other, he 
tried to make a dash for it. One of the white constables shot 
him in the back. 

This posse then departed, taldng the wounded Matsoni \sith 
them. 

The farmer, Poulton, %vas not able to follow up his servant, 
Matsoni; ‘In the rush of the haiv'est season I could only hope 
that the police were doing what was right with Matsoni. When, 
on July 21, I got a bill from the Barberton hospital for the 
customary 5s I decided to investigate, as the information I had 
been able to get -was unsatisfactory. I drove 28 miles across the 
mountains to Barberton. I was told by the hospital there that 
Matsoni had been ‘discharged’. I then went to put the whole 
matter before Major Grobbclaar, the district commandant (of 
police) in Nelspruit. It was only when he made inquiries that 
it was dbeovered that Sweet Matsoni was l>ing in hospital in 
Pretoria, paral>-scd from the wabt down’. (ST 30/7/61.) Later 
the attorney-general of the Transvaal, R. ^V. Rein, gave in- 
structions that the constable in question should be prosecuted. 
(CT j/8/61) 
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At the market tn Bloemfontein 

Children have been fnghtened by the South African Police 
more than once In 1 959 Coelocl, a liberal fortnightly, was sent 
a report from Bloemfontein which indicated how the large, 
adult white pohee there kept the small boys near the market 
in order. 

From time to time children m Bloemfontein 

selves before the magistrates charged with minor 

from market stalls, begging m the streets, annoying white 

motonsts or perhaps committing a nuisance 

icipal market by importumng white women to allow them 

to carry their baskets .. 

The crime may often be as tnfling as „ 

pavements near the market, thus causing “J*”" 
Lll-fed farmers and well loaded houseivtves in a hurry 
get home with their abundant purchases ..-hatjov 

1. 1, customary for magistrates to 
delinquents to cuts with a light cane So far as can be g.th 
ered the number of cuts tanges between 3 and >= 
Recently a child, grey with 

window but could not prove l^at „L purloin 

He received a sentence of 4 cuts MiscreanB wm P 
a bicycle pump or a tin of jam may ge South 

It has not been beyond the 
African Prisons Service to Courts on these 

the corporal punishment ordered f of Bloemfon 

poor children caught up in the soma q shiver- 

tein AbatchofprobablyaboutadozenJunpK^^^^j^^ 
mg with fright “ Most warders are tall 

Winter, are assembled in a roo whimpenng 

strong and athletic m appearanw inhumanly caned, 
group of children on the ° fnehtenmg No wonder 

such cxecuuoncrs "^ust look /"S ®j j- cane 

the children whimper long before the first swiri o 
IS heard aloft 
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The first child receives the first lash and he screams — but 
he is not to receive the balance of his due just yet — that is 
reserved and he is passed on to the back end of the queue. 
Another child is brought forward by strong arms and re- 
ceives his fiist searing cut. He too, is passed on to the end 
of the queue. The ‘Devil’s Parade’ goes on — each child sees 
each other one receive cuts v/ith a stout cane inflicted on 
the bare skin of each of the other dying bo^'s, most of them 
not yet in their teens. Those v.-ith the fewest cuts av.-arded 
by the magistrates are done first and they’ stand in a comer, 
still sdtnessing the torments of those who have not yet paid 
the full price for lapsing through hunger or some other 
tragic cause. 

Ultimately the last cut has been inflicted on the child 
v.ath the longest sentence and all are ejected fi-om the jail, 
still v/eeping and chattering with fear. Let it not be thought 
that the cane comes doss-n with a mild school-masterly 
swish. Ko: the wardens do not do things that svay when 
dealing with their ‘landsgenote’ (fellov.’-citizens) who happen 
to be darker. The jail official is invariably a powerful 
man and he bends to his task with manifest determination 
if not sadistic glee, ^^'he^ he lashes he lashes. Civilian ob- 
sers’crs who have witnessed this cruel performance are often 
too sickened to speak of what they have seen. They are 
haimted in their sleep and prefer not to confess that they 
have allowed themselves to be witnesses to such besdalitv. 

(C 8/8/59) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

Stnke Breaking and Crowd ‘Contror 
by the South African Police 

The Pan Afhcamsl Congress ofSouth Aihca, an anti apartheid 
mor-ement, called on all Aihcana to hand their hated passes 
back to the authontics on March 21, i960 The response to 
this caU tvas greater than the response to any earher tall to 
dely apartheid That day some ten thousand people coUeeted. 
in a peaceful manner, round the pohee station at Shatpev^e, 
near Vereenigmg, Transsaal Some of the young svhite pohee 
pamcked, and started firing into the croud Sixty mne [jace- 
fiil demonstrators died, and over a hundred were mjured 
There svas also shoonng and kdhng near Cape To«n, at 
LansEa that sarac day 

Thereafter the got eminent declared a sute 
The Pan Afhcamst Congress called on the P^P’' ^ 

Town, where I was hying, to stay army from wo r k Agai n a 
response of the people was tremendous, and 
VirtuaUy eiery African stayed in his home and ^ 

to work Ca^ Town's docks were immobilised, 
tune hy strike acuon The authorrnes felt Uiat 
f„l wididniwal of labour was a victo^ for *= P-A ana 
dcaded to flog the people back to work ^nvemor- 

On April 2, hvclve days after ^|,cigcncy 

general. C R Swart, signed an amendment to th rgen 
regulauons This amendment read as follows 

commissioned officer m the F n^rsons at any 

presence or condne. of " uS^ef 

place endangers or may endanger the p 
fte mamtenanee ofpubhe order or esposes or may 
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pose life or property' to danger, he may in a loud voice 
order such person or persons to stop or to proceed to 
any place indicated in the order or to desist from such 
conduct, and shall thereupon v/am such person or p>er- 
sons that force i%'ill be used if the order is not obej'ed 
forthwith. 

{2) If any such order is not obej-ed forthwith, the magistrate 
or commissioned or non-commissioned officer may ap- 
ply or authorize the application of force (including force 
resulting in death) in order to remove or pre^'ent the 
suspected danger. . . . 

In another place in the same order the de fini tion of persons 
against whom force, including force resulting in death, may 
be used, is extended to include: a jjerson ‘who in any manner 
advises indtes or encourages any other person to stay away 
from ... his work — with intent to thwart or to exact con- 
cessions from the government or any other lawful authority' or 
to cause general dislocation or to cripple or prejudice any in- 
dustry or undertaking ,or to prejudici person or to preju&u 
employers in gerjred ... or with the said intent is absent from 
his work or refuses to undertake or perform any work’, (ily 
emphasis.) 

This order, typically, was made retrospective to -•\pril i- 

Thus the head of state, the crud Swart as it happened, 
authorized any non-commissioned officer of the forces (and 
this induded the police) to beat or kill anyone who stayed 
nvvay from work. And on that day practically every African 
in and near Cape Town v.as away from work. 

The police went into action on the fourth. The atmosphere 
of that dav-’s repression is conveyed by a report I did for Ccntcct 
at the time. 

CAPb TO\VN: At 9 a.m. on .vlondav, j.th .April, I vvas a 
passenger in a taxi at the big central intersection of Dai-lLng 
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and Rmtcnlkant Streets a few hundred ^•ards frorf* Cape 
To^\-n Cit) Hall The taxi stopped for trafiic lig^^ 
green 

I noticed a good man> uhite police, in unifom'i standing 
at the intersection on the southern comer ns-o 

of them started rushing across Darling Street to comer 
near tlic Castle I noticed a small group of Alnc^” *" 
sa> , tsvo or three - running tor their In cs awa) 
police ulio had just noticed them and vcrc chas*og them 
Before the chase began the African men had t^’allc- 
tng quietlj tos\ardi the Cit> Ilal! on the pa%-emftit 
Tlie police ran \-ery fast, and easil> caught th^*” They 
began beaung them on the head, neck and shoul^^^” 
sticks The sticks appeared to be about cj or 3 long 
One of the victims screamed 
Tliere vere manj pedestrians and many ears at this busy 
intcnection The assault uas done in front of 
Suddenly another policeman, on our side of I^arling 
Street, began chasing another African whom he ***” 
VitVinh aVicav^ 3 sjatrtwJis irahe^wm'a wavtst 

He chased tlie African past the front of our taxi i “V 
head out and roared ‘Stop it, you swine’, in a \0*ce that 
reached several hundred jards 
The policeman did stop it, and came to me m a 
and extremely angry spint He shouted at me ai’" 
me if I knesv there vvas a state of emergency, sat“ ^ 
obstructing the police, and threatened me with jinpi^oU' 
menu He was joined by a sergeant, who said 
same I said to him, in a peremptory tone ‘Your 
behaving like swine Call than off’ 

At this the first policeman walked off cursmg J’’® ^ 

selection of four letter words 

I asked the sergeant to listen, and to stop his poUcemen 
from being obscene A third policeman came up to 
said ‘All, we know_>t>u,’ and went away 

This was only one out of countless madents 
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Toivn on that day. At C3areinont I learned that the police 
collected a large group of Africans at the Police Station, 
and thrashed them in full view of the white, African, and 
coloured onlookers. Many telephoned the press, and swam- 
ped the incoming lines of the two big dailies. 

Here are some of their stories: 

An African nurse called friends outside to beg for suji- 
plies of bandages and antiseptic. Her first aid station had 
run out as injured flooded in. 

‘Police are beating up everybody,’ she sobbed over the 
telephone when I called her. ‘Blood is everywhere.’ 

WTiite Capetonians too began to complain angrily. As 
the morning wore on — it seems that the ‘operation’ on the 
to'wnships began before da\srn — police parties began tumb- 
ling from riot trucks and beating up Africans in the city s 
submbs. 

‘I can’t stand the screaming,’ telephoned an Englishman 
from Maidand, a middle-class suburb. He reported seeing 
policemen slashing at Africans with sjamboks right outside 
the police station. 

Eye-witnesses agreed that in many cases there was no 
doubt that entirely innocent and often elderly Africans were 
struck by khaki-dad youngsters, who had obviously been 
told to get tough and not to w'orry about the consequences. 

A local newspaper reporter, Douglas Alexander, was 
arrested for trving to take pictures of inddents in another 
white area. He was later released with a caution. 

In a statement on the ev^ening of the 5 th, minister of 
justice Erasmus said that allegations that members of the 
South African Police were using undue force in dealing 
with African intimidators were unsubstantiated. 

But Colond I. P. S. Terblanche, deputy-commissioner 
of police. Cape Western Area, said in a statement: ‘Under 
the new regulations Natives who cannot account for them- 
sdvcs where tlicy might cause trouble can be dealt with on 
the spot. They are bdng dealt with. Our aim is not to make 
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arrests but to deal wth trouble maters on 

Many uere kiUed The hospitals were fuU of the injured 
Members of the Liberal Party, showing no fear, wnt round 
the hospitals collecting affidawts and statemcn^ 

The pobce did not content themselves with beatmg p p 
in the streets They went through the houses in N^nga and 
Langa This is ivhat happened to one of the householders 

Hamm,ng.on Maj.ja >«th h.a famjy « 

until neatly, worked for a p.ctunt-rrammg finn m VV ood 

’’"^oday ho d ou. ofwotk and has » 
a fractured thumb on ha nght hand Ho “ ™ ' 

stalmonts for the huo-puiohaso fumtturo m hts Nyanga 

’’ u the story ho told mo today 'On^nutadayjmt 

week -the day of the big pobce dnrt I 

my svife I sent my chUdron to 

‘On Thulsday aftemoon I heard the hehc p 
- It was tolbag people to suy m > 1 °““ „ Oie 

•Thea I heard a knock on ' "'a pobce- 

door and found some pobce and “'‘‘"f Sajed 

man raued some sort club and sUi^»o ^ey ch 
me mto the bedroom I raised y , , ^ on the arms 

pobceman’shlowsandw^smickseveialum 

‘They chased me outside and I fell to me 

one struck me on the back j u, me to hospital 

■The next day I saw a doetm “t Ummb and 

to be X ra>ed At hospital they put my g 
my left arm in plaster , employer 

■On Fnday mommg I 

said I had stayed away from work and jjoyer’s 

My wife, who works as a domestic se 7/5/60) 

home, has also been sacied 
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The Pretoria Bus Boycott Meeting 

In January 1957 there was a bus boycott in Lady Selbome, 
then Pretoria’s biggest African township. The boycott began 
just after new year. Many people turned to the railway service, 
and to cope Mth the increased number of passengers the rail- 
way administration increased the number of trains, and the 
number of coaches on the trains. In this way the people were 
able to avoid using the bus service, which was completely boy- 
cotted, except by some employees of the bus company. 

The government decided to use intimidation. The first act, 
on January 28, was that all the extra trains and coaches were 
taken off. The railway refused to sell daily tickets or single 
tickets to the people, and the only people accepted as pass- 
engers were those Mth old-standing season tickets. New season 
tickets were refused on January 28. The minister of transport, 
one of the less uncivilized of the ministers of the South African 
government, Ben J. Schoeman, said: ‘The extra train services 
have been discontinued because if the people want to get to 
work they must use the buses’. Thus the majesty of the central 
government was thrown in on the side of the bus company, 
and against the people’s boycott. 

The people reacted well. That evening a meeting was called 
in Lady Selbome. By 7 p.m. there were about a thousand 
people at the meeting, which was orderly at every stage. As 
the crowd swelled, the fears of the authorities clearly grmv, 
and they sent along a force of police, armed ivith many weap- 
ons including sten light automatic guns. 

‘Tlien the African leaders were told by the police to send 
the people home. At the same time the police left the trucks 
and lined up beside them. Most were armed with long batons 
or knobkcrries, but a number carried sten guns and the Euro- 
peans were also armed srith res'olvers.’ (Then the people began 
to disperse.) ‘Some were singing Mtosi sikeleV i-Afrika (national 
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hymn of the African people) Then the police charged, lajing 
about them their batons and knobkemes Men andA^Tim- 
en s\-erc felled to the ground, and a pistol shot rang out ' A 
man tvas later admitted to the Pretoria General Hospital inth 
a serious bullet iround m the head (CT 29/1/57) 

Other inndenti 

In June 1957 some setenty iorcJi*bearing young people of 
Indian origin, peacefully leading a march to celebrate the 
Congress Movement's ‘day of protest’, were dispersed by 60 
ishitc and non iihitc police (A 27/6/57) 

At the opening of the treason trial against 152 persons in 
December 1956, elements in the creivd ouuide tlie court booed 
the police The police ii-erc armed ivith sfen guns They used 
them Tvs’enty two people were taken to hospital os a result 
(O ao/12/56) 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Recklessness of the Violence 

In South Afiica if you are black and ‘cheek}'’ you can be shot 
dead by an officer of the law. Not lawfully, of course, but it 
does happen. It happened to an A&ican named Alfred Steph- 
ens, who died on November 2, 1956. 

The policeman, a white man named ^Mllem Gideon Johan- 
nes Spence, aged 19, v.-as asked what had happened after he 
shot Alfred Stephens. He replied to the questioner, a white 
woman, ‘I threatened to shoot him and he said “shoot then”. 
So I shot him. He %vas cheeky’. (RDM 16/8/57) 

If you are black, in South Afiica, and are a cyclist, you can 
be assaulted just because you are black and a cyclist. This 
happened in a case in which two policemen. Andries Janse \'an 
Rensburg, aged 23, and another, unnamed, aged 18, were 
charged. The evidence in their case showed that the}' had 
driven along in their car, flogging African cyclists in the face 
as they passed them %dth a hea\y gambok (rhino hide whip). 

They also hit a white man on a cycle, Petrus Johannes Pieter- 
son. He said he is'as cycling toivards Vereeniging, Trans\'aal, 
when a man in a passing car hit him in the face ■with a gam- 
bok. He felt a searing pain. Questioned by police. Van Rens- 
burg said he had hit Pieterson ‘because he thought he v.'as a 
Native’. One of the .\fricans who was hit said that the blcnv 
on his left temple was so hard that it flimg him offfais bicycle. 
(CT 8/1/59) 

Using the safety of one’s motor car to assault Africans is a 
sport that is taught young, in South Africa. A Johannesburg 
cajuple, out for their Sunday afternoon drive in their car, saw 
a big stone land in an African fruit-seller’s basket- Frightened, 
the {hiit-sellcr ran aivay, nearly knocking over his basket. The 
couple then saw that in a car in front of them with the regis- 
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was sitting over there: “Go in and get him out - 1 can’t s^vim.” 
My father replied: “I can’t swim either.” We saw him dro\vn 
and disappear. I was present w’hen the police fished his body 
out next morning. His arms were still above his head as they 
were when he disappeared for the last time”. 

The district commandant of police was questioned about 
this case. He told the press that his information was that the 
police believed Masangu had hidden in the reeds round the 
dam. They belie\’ed that he had escaped w’hen they could not 
find him on their second visit. 

But, when the press man looked for reeds at the dam, he 
saw that there were no reeds at all at that dam. (ST 29/10/31) 
Do not, if you are black, and if you value your life, try to 
escape from the South African police. The whites are all armed. 
And there is a state of undeclared war between the tribes in 
South Africa. It is like a British soldier trying to escape from 
his German captors at the time of Dunkirk. You get shot. This 
happened at East London, Cape, on about October 10, 1959, 
when a young policeman fired three shots in quick succession 
at a range of about ten yards in a crowded street at an escaping 
prisoner, and killed him. 

No attempt was made to call on the public to stop the pris- 
oner. He had just been convicted on a trivial offence, and had 
been sentenced to a fine of jTg or 20 days’ imprisonment. But 
he made the mistake of running. The killer’s name ■was not 
rejmrtcd, but the police chiefs promised ‘a departmental in- 
quiry^’. 

Finally, if you are black, and you value your life, do not 
criticize the police. -And when the police strike at a man to 
defend their good reputation, do not try to intervene, if you 
arc blacl:. For this is how a "West Indian sailor, Milton King, 
lost his life in Durban, in 1951. 

IVi messes told tlic court how two white policemen, on patrol 
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in Dock Roadj Durban, heard singing m a pub They went m, 
and stood listening to the singing of five coloured men One of 
the men pointed to the police and said to King ‘These are the 
real Boers’ One of the policemen, Johannes S K Visser, kick* 
ed this man’s chair from under him He then put him back on 
the chair King, the 'West Indian, said to the policeman ‘IVhat 
did you do that for The policeman knocked King down twice 
‘I wanted him out of action in order that I could arrest him 
for using obscene language’, said Visser On the way to the 
charge office King said *1116 London police would not ha\‘e 
arrested me They would have warned me’ The other police* 
man, constable Jacobus Johannes Grocnewald, said ‘I want 
to hit you’ He hit King, who fell on the pavement Groene- 
wald felt King’s head, and said he was ‘lights out’ The tu’O 
then carried the man, whose head was 'soft', to the police 
station, and laid a charge against him for ‘drunkenness’ Kmg 
died shortly afterwards (S 14/6/51) 

Another example of reckfessness m violence and the threat 
of violence occurred in about 1956 The Sunnyside poultry 
farm at Grasmere, near Evaton, Transvaal, erected a large 
notice, some twelve feet high, next to its fence which bordered 
the national road from Johannesburg to Vanderbijlpark This 
notice read 

DANGER (skull and crossboncs sign) 

NATIVES, INOIANS AND COLOUREDS 
If jou enter these premises at night you 
will be listed as missing Aimed guards 
shoot on sight Savage dogs devour the 
corpse You have been ^vatned 
Tens of thousands of Afheans and other non \s Kites saw this 
notice daily, as it was on the mam route from the populous 
suburb of Eraton to Johannesburg 
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The notice was publicized. One day, as I was passing, I went 
in to ask the oivner to pull it down. I found a manager, as the 
proprietor was a'^vay near PietermaritzbiHg on another poultry 
farm that he owned. The manager said he would tell the oivner 
that he had had a protest. 

The matter -^vas raised in parliament, where the minister of 
justice, C. R. Swart, said that he would take no action to have 
the notice removed. But soon afterwards the notice w'as re- 
moved. 

Interestingly, some months later it was replaced. But a few 
nights later it was forcibly tom dotvn. So far as I know it has 
never been replaced since then. 
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CHAPTER WINE 

Violence in Jail 
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VIOLENCE IN JAIL 

Drum also got a journalist into jaiL One of its staffers, brave 
Henrs- Xxumalo, whom I and many others kaev,- well, and 
who is now dead, got himself convicted. His stoiy is best told 
in his o-im words. It should be mentioned that most South 
A&ican prisons operate on an unofficial agreement between 
certain long-term non-white prisoners and the authorities. In 
exchange for certain prh-il^es these prisoners rule their fellois- 
prisoners and exploit them cruelly. This is part of Heniy 
Nxumalo’s stoiy’ : 

I served five da%'3’ imprisonment at the Johannesburg Cen- 
tral Prison firom Januaiy- 20 to January 24. My crime 
being found without a night pass five minutes before md- 
night, and I was charged imder the curfe*.v regulations. 

I v.’as sentenced to a fine of los or five days’ imprisonment. 

Two constables arrested me at the comer of Rissik and 
Plan Streets. I v.as taken to Ivlarshall Square Police Sta- 
tion, charged, searched, given tivo blankets and locked up 
in the cells together isdth 37 others. The night vas long. 
The prison doors kept danging as more prisoners trickled 
in during the nighL The cell itself v.as dark. I couldn’t tell 
the day firom the night. Only the famihar shout of the 
young constable carrying a noisv' bunch of prison kej's 
told us it i%as morning. 

IVe had roU-calL breakfast, got back our personal effects 
and were packed like sardines - over 40 of us — in a truck 
and delivered to the cells below the magistrate’s court- 
^Vhen we got off the truck into the cells below the courts, 
one elderly-looking prisoner ^^as a little slow to climb off. 
The prisoners were jostling to get off at once and blocking 
the vay and when the old man reached the ground he 
nearly missed the direction the other prisoners were taking. 
He looked about and S saw him. He hit him v.lth his open 
hand on the temples and told him to s'.ake up. 

Before we appeared in court I asked one of the black 
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6. Occasionally this police Nnolence turns against 
v.hite people. Here is a photograph of a man, T. D. 
snu Schalki%’j'k, who was jumped on by a young 
policeman while he was incapably drunk, and 
whose svcight dropjied from 200 lbs to under 90 lbs 
before he died. See p. 90. 
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constables to allow me to phone my employers and my 
family He said ‘Go on, voetsek*’ hleanvvhile white pns« 
oners in the opposite cells >vcre phoning their families and 
thcif employen without trouble from a svaK telephone near 
the uarder 

After our cases bad been heard by the magistrate, we 
were sent back to the cells Convicted prisoners who 
couldn’t raise enough money to pay their fines employed 
various methods to get money They either borrowed from 
those who had much less or bartered their clothes, prom- 
ising to release their benefactors as soon as they were out 
Discharged prisoners took messages to relafivcsof convicted 
prisoners 

Th« lasted about two hours, we were checked and taken 
to Johannesburg Centra! Prison by truck We arrived at 
the prison immediately after one o’clock From the truck 
wevvere given orders to ‘shayisa’ (close up), fall in twos and 
'sharp shoot’ (run) to the prison recepuon office From then 
on 'Come on, Kaffir’ was the operative phrase from both 
black and white prison offiaals, and in ail languages 

Many of us who were going to prison for the first time 
didn’t know exactly where the reception office was Al- 
though the prison officials were with us, no one was direct- 
ing us But ifa prisoner hesitated, slackened his half running 
pace and looked round, he got a hard boot kick on the 
buttocks, a slap on his face or a whipping from the warders 
Fortunately there were some second offenders with us who 
knew where to go We followed them through the prison s 
many zig-zagging comdors until we reached the reception 
office 

The reception office had a temfyingly brutal atmosphere 
It was full of foul language A number of khaki uniformed 
white officials stood behind a long cement bar like curved 
counter They wore the initials ‘PSGD’ on their shoulders 
When they were not joking about prisoners, they were 
swearing at them and Cakii^ down their particulars Two 
F 8r 
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were taHng fingerprints and hitting the prisoners in the 
face vrhen they made mistakes. 

Five long-term prisoners attended to us. One came up 
to me and said he kne;'.' me. I didn’t knoiv him. He asked 
for dgaretteSj but I didn’t have any. Another told us to 
take off our -watches and mones' and hold them in our 
hands. 

‘That’s a fine pea you’ve got, eh?’ he asked. ‘Hov/ about 
gi-iing it to me?’ I said :‘I’m afiaid I can’t; it’s not my pen, 
it’s my boss’s pen.’ ‘Hi, don’t tell me lies, you bastard,’ he 
said, ‘vrhat the hell are you doing -with your boss’s pen in 
prison? Did you steal it?’ he asked. I said I hadn’t stolen 
iL I was using it and had it in my possession v/hen I vras 
arrested. ‘Give it here, I want it for my t-. ork here; if you 
refuse you’ll see blood streaming dos'-Ti your dirty mouth 
soon!’ I v.-as nervous, but didn’t reply. ‘Look, you little 
fool, I’ll see that you are well treated in prison if you gh'C 
me that pen.’ The other prisoners looked at me anxiously- 
I didn’t knosv -.vhether thet’ approved of my giving my pen 
or not; but their anxious look seemed to suggest that their 
fate in prison lay in that pycn. I gave it z.v,-zy. 

From there I ran doi-m to the end of the -vside curved 
desk to have my height taken, and stood beside the meas- 
uring rod, naked. The long-term prisoner taking my height 
asked for my name and checked it against my tickeL 
\Vhen finished vdth a prisoner, he •vould ihrccc Hs tiikct 
cm the fiz-OT for the pnsorsr to pick it up and get on v.ith the 
next one. 

Then our prison clothes were thrtnvn at us — a red shirt 
and a tom v.-hite pair of short pants. They looked clean; 
but the side cap and the v.-hite jacket which were issued to 
me later were filthy. The jacket had dry w.-eat on the neck- 
Somc said the clothes tbev' were wearing had been worn 
by the prisoners detained for V.D. 

.After another roll-call v.-c svere marched to the top of the 
co-urt to collect our food. The dishes were lined in nr.vs and 
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each prisoner picked up the dish nearest to him The zinc 
dishes containing the food wwc rusty The top of my dish 
svas broken in three places The food itself was boiled whole 
mealies with fat \Ve were marched to No 7 cell, given 
blankets and a sleeping mat and locked in VVe ate The 
time was about 4 30 p m dean water and toilet buckets 
tv ere installed But that water wasn't enough for 60 people. 
The long-term prisoners warned us not to use the water as 
if we were at our own homes An old man went to fetch 
water with his dish at one stage and the long term prisoner 
in charge of the cell sivorc at him The old man insisted 
that he was thursty and conunued scooping the water The 
long term prisoner took the water away from him and 
threw it all over the old man s face 
There w-as a stinbng smell when prisoners used the toilet 
bucket at night without toilet paper At 8 pm the bell 
rang and we were ordered to be quiet and sleep Some 
pnsonen who had srnuggled dagga and matches into the 
cell started conversing m whispen and smoking The blan 
kets tvere full of bugs, I turned round and round dunng 
the night without being able to sleep, and kept my pnson 
clothes on for protection against bugs 
We were up at about six o'clock the following mormng 
I tned to get some water to wash m> dish and dnnk The 
dish was full of the previous night’s fat and I didn’t know 
how I was going to do it But the long term prisoner shouted 
at me and ordered me to leave the water alone I obeved 
He swore at me in A&ikaans and ordered me to wipe the 
unne which was overflowing from the toilet bucket with a 
small sack doth I did so He said I must wipe it dry, but 
the doth was so small that the floor remained wet 

He told me to find twxj other pnsoners to help me cany 
the toilet bucket out, empty it and clean it It was full of 
the night’s excrement There were no volunteers so I slip 
ped to a comer and waited He saw me and rushed at me 
‘What did I tdl you, damn it, what did I say?’ He slapped 
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me on my left cheek with his right open hand as he spoke. 
He said he could have me put in solitary confinement if he 
wished. He could tell the chief warder that I had messed 
the floor and I would get an additional punishment. I kept 
quiet. I had done nothing of the sort. Finally he ordered 
two other prisoners to help me. 

In the four days I was in prison — I got a remission of 
one day — I tvas kicked or thrashed ecer^' day. I saw' many 
other prisoners being thrashed daily. I was never told what 
was expected of me, but had to guess. Sometimes I guessed 
wTong and got into trouble. 

Long-term and short-term prisoners mixed fi-eely at the 

prison. For example the famous A D , of Alexandra 

Township, who is doing a lo-year sentence for various 
crimes, was one of the most important persons in prison 
during my time. He was responsible for the in and out 
movements of other prisoners and respected by prisoners 
and tvarders. Though I was a short-term prisoner, I, too, 
took orders from A . 

It was a common practice for short-term prisoners to 
give their small piece of meat to long-term prisoners on 
meat dats for small favours such as tobacco, dagga, shoes 
(which are supposed to be supplied to coloured prisoners 
only), wooden spoons - or to ensure that they were alwas's 
supplied with sleeping mats. 

Many other prisoners shared the same fate. There are no 
directions or rules read or posted in prison. At least I didn’t 
see any. Thrashing time for warders was roll-call and break- 
fast time as weU as supper time. For long-term prisoners it 
was inside the cells at all times. Long-term prisoners thrash- 
ed more prisoners more ses'crely and much oftencr than 
the prison officials themselves, and often in the presence of 
cither white or black warders. 

On the day of our discharge we were mustered in a big 
hall at breakfast and chcclied. Tiierc was an open lavatory 
at the comer of the hall. Six men used it, and when the 
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se^■enth one ucni a long term pnsoner s%vorc at him and 
told him to keep his stomach full until he reached home 
He said the man belonged to a tnbe he detested a tnbe 
>vhich killed his brother 

\\ e %Ntrc then marched to the Reception Office for our 
penonal eficcis and checking out The long term prisoners 
ofliaaung there told us not to think that we were already 
out of prison They kicked and slapped pruoners for the 
slightest mistake, and sometimes for no mistake at all, and 
promised them additional sentences if they complained In 
the office there iN’as a notice w-aming pmonen to see that 
their personal belongings were recorded in the pnson's 
books correctly and exactly as they had brought them But 
I dared not complain about my pen ivhich ivas command- 
eered on njy arrival, lest I be detained Even the pnsoner 
who took It pretended not to know me 

Before we left pnson we were told the Supennlendent 
^vould address us We could make complaints to him if we 
h'id any But the fat Zulu warfer who paraded ws to tb* 
)-ard for the Supenntendeni’s inspection said we must tell 
him everything was all nght if we want to lea%'c pnson 
‘This is a court oflaw,’ he said, ‘>ou are about to go home 
but before )ou Jca\e this pnson the big boss of the pnson 
>nl] address >ou He twJJ ask you if you have any com 
plaints. ISow I take it that you all want logo to your homes 
- to your tni es and children - you don’t want to stay here 
So if the big boss asks you if everything IS all nght say, ‘Yes 
Sir ’ Ifhe says have you any complaints say, ‘No, Sir ’ You 
hear’’ 

In a chorus wt said ’Yes ’ 

One by one we zigzagged our way out of the pnson s 
many doors and gates and lined up m two’s in front of the 
mam and final gate We were ordered to leave prison quiet- 
ly and in pairs when ihcsmallgate was open If wO blocked 

thegate we would be thrashed We were to come out in the 

order of the line The man on the left would go out first 
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and the one on the right would follow. The gate was opened. 
We saw freedom and blocked the gate in our amdety. If 
they thrashed us we couldn’t feel it . . . we didn’t look back 1 

Sometimes white South Africa uses its power to jail people 
to impose its viU in civil disputes. Take the case of Johannes 
Mahlangu, an independent builder who was maimed when he 
had a dispute with a white farmer with whom he had a con- 
tract. The terms of the contract throw light on the terrible 
economic weakness under which the non--white people of South 
Africa labour. Here is the storj', as told by a Sunday Timts 
(Johannesburg) reporter; 

Johannes Mahlangu, a labourer with a family, entered into 
a contract with a white farmer six miles from his home. 

For i^22 he rmdertook to: 

Build and roof three rooms of 222 square feet in area. 

Do other major reconstruction jobs and plaster inside 
and outside. 

Pay his own assistants, ‘eat his own food, work ever)' 
day early and late, supply and transport at his own 
cost ail sand, stone and concrete to complete the 
work.’ 

He was paid \ during the course of the work. 

^Vhen he went to collect the remaining ^Tii he and a 
companion were accused of stealing two fowls. They were 
taken to jail. 

Three weeks later, ^lahlangu — imable to walk — was 
helped into court. His attorney’, drawing attention to his 
condition, said ‘There must be something seriously wrong 
at the jail for a man who entered it in perfect hezJth now 
to be unable to walk and clearly urgendy in need of med- 
ical attention.’ 

The magistrate instructed the prosecutor to call for an 
explanation from the chief warder. 

This week the magistrate told me he was satisfied with 
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the chief warder’s ei^lanation He was ‘generally known 
as a good man ’ He behewd Mahlangu was not injured in 
the prison but in a /ann acadent 

Mahlangu, whom I saw on the farm on which he lives 
with his family, is still unable to walk 

He says that three days after his admission to jail he and 
the man arrested with bun, were assaulted by an indeterm- 
inate sentence prisoner who acts as a kind of ‘induna’ - or 
headman — in the jail 

Mahlangu says that, unable to wait, he was left lying 
around in the prison without medical attention He was 
then assisted into court and released with a suspended sen- 
tence 

His white employers confinn that he was m a perfect 
state of health when he was arreted 

(ST 29/10/61) 

The Mahlangu ease u inothtrc&seui which is demonstra ted 
the fearful power delegated by the prison auihonoes to the 
African long-term prisoners 

Another interesting facet of the Mahlangu case is that the 
prison concerned was the pnson at Middelbuig, Transvaal, in 
the heart of the notonous potato country of east Transvaal, in 
which farm labourers are treated more shamellilly than m any 
other part of South Africa 

Another case m which the long-term prisoners inflicted ser- 
ious injuries on a man was the case of Ernest Edward Groene- 
wald, a contractor of Heatbfield, Cape Town Though his tax 
payments were in order, there was a misunderstanding over 
hi3 tax receipts and he was jaded m Roeland Street pnson, 
Cape Town In the cells, that night, some demands were made 
on him by the long tenn men He refused They assaulted him 
The prison superintendent, Lieut L F Eottcher, confirmed 
that Grocncwald had been *senousIy injured' Charges were 
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laid against seven prisoners. Bottcher some%vhat self-righteously 
added that Sve are doing out utmost to prevent these dirty 
attacks, but we simply cannot control them’. Officials adimtted 
that such attacks were a daily occurrence. (CT 3/1 1 /60) 

I can myself testify how little reliance can be placed on Bott- 
cher’s word. For I m^-self ssitnessed a small assault in his prison 
while I was a prisoner there in i960. The victim was a coloured 
man; the assailant was a white warder named Mostert. As 
Mostert hit him: 

the man cringed, obviously used to being pushed around. It 
was not a serious assault. But I was a magistrate for twelve 
years and I knotv an assault when I see one. It was a rough 
push and a slight blow, and it vas done in a bulljing 
manner. 

I reported the assault to the Chief Warder, Warder 
Payne. He asked me to submit a report in ssriting wliich 
I did. He called in the prisoner, and the warder, and after 
Ibtening to the three of tis he said to me: T ssiU see that he 
(meaning the srarder) gets a choke-off.’ 

The next day I ss-as summoned into the office of the offi- 
cer commanding, Lieut Bottcher. He was with Chief Ward- 
er Pas-ne. On his desk lay the report I had made, svith other 
pieces of paper attached to it. 

He said to me in a domineering tone; ‘Duncan, I haven’t 
read this (pointing to my report). But I know what is in it’ 
He then said that he realised that I had gone round his 
prison trs-ing to ‘see things’. I denied this, but said that I 
had in fact seen what I had reported. He told me that it 
was none of my business, and warned me to ‘keep my e\-es 
shut’ in future. (C 19/11/60) 

I had earlier been allowed some privileges in that prison, 
notably a chair and table, and a second felt mat. These were 
all taken from me, leaving me to sleep on the svooden floor 
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With nothing but one felt mat and three blankets I have no 
doubt that this was punishment for the report I made 
^Vhen I read of the authorities boasting of how keen they 
arc to stop brutality I often think of this otherwise insignificant 
happening in my life 



CHAPTER TEN* 


Last Word on the Police 

Here are a few unsorted facts about the violence used by the 
police. 

Of course, most of the violence is used to maintain apartheid, 
and against the non-v/hites. But if you brutalize a -ivliite police- 
man you cannot alv.-aj's guarantee that his brutality v.-ill not 
sometunes hint white wctims. One of these ■vv'as T. D. van 
Schalkivyk, of Vanderbijlpark, Transvaal. He was picked up 
drunk by constable Jan Gerhardus Terblanche on February 6, 
1959. He v.as taken, very drunk, by Terblanche and another 
|}crson to the police station. A witness said that he 'heard a 
kind of thud as though somebody had been struck. I went back 
to where we had left Van Schalkrvyk and sarv Terblanche jump 

on his stomach trace vdth his boots on He v.as lying flat 

on his back when Terblanche jumjjed on him. I pulled Ter- 
blanche off and told him that he had already done enough 
damage. He was very' angry'’. The witness and Terblanche 
bathed Van Schalkv.yk’s face and tried to revive him — but 
f^ed. Terblanche washed away marks made by his boots on 
Van Schalkrryk’s stomach. 

\NTiat happened was that Van Schalkv.yk lost a great deal 
of blood through internal bleeding, and had 2a. pints of blood 
given to him by transfusions. 

Van Schalkssyk lived after that assault for about three and 
a half months, in hospital. He lost weight constantly. In health 
he had weighed 200 poounds, but before his death he weighed 
no more than 00 pounds. He died on May 18. Just before he 
died his wife gave birth to their ninth child, but he was too 
weak to be told this. 

And there is one case In my records in which a white man 
got the electrical torture treatment: the case of Eugene Maree 
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LAST WORD ON THE POLICE 
of Erfdcd farm, Odendaakrm. Orange State 
smpected that he and tome Afheans ^ 
pro^rty. so they h.t hm. over dve ear, hrt hrs head >2“^ 
vvaU, and inflicted electrical assanlK ™ Hen- 

to his ear and one to one of his fingers His 
dnet Loiraine Maree. go. offvod. a 
on the buttocks, having her arm twisted, and ^g 
a cane. Two mondn passed before she woiJd 
what the pobce had done to her, “ s '' bchc%-ed, 

state- and -mentally and phys.eall, “rr.! 

rmstakenl), that die pohee wem „fd the 

listening while she was hdl^ *“ ® ^ g. Her 

doet»Uia. she was alraid ofbeing sen ba^ .0 to « 
•amoety state’ eonunued for several more monun t 

.„w,„wonafellow AWtanerwbte 

This wtUingness to use torture on a leu ^ 

bodes dl for those white f ”j°r„ _„esnoinng under 

sisnng apartheid, especially diose held for quesn 

’^'iTgirht'S^nsaidtoshowho^Jtoto.^ce^ 

who are die first defimee » ” 1 ^^ g,. Cape nauonaliit 

•\vord must remain with * *' ,v nV that the police were 

dadyfhefiurgw He ele»ly did 00^^^ 

tough enough -We rnust be used as a 

must take care that the ^ ,„o f„, 

football by the enmmal Tl^ t^ ^ 
and w, the pubhc, are tired o become too 

^rnci'a^rh'rrwe's^^-etusetosiambokmore 

and talk less’ (27/6/58) 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

The Worst Farm Labour System in the World 

The above heading is a wide generalization, yet I believe that 
it is no more than the sober truth. In other lands, admittedly, 
peasants are treated harshly, and are forced to work sometimes 
against their tvill. In China in some of the communes men and 
women are hamassed to ploughs, and communist guards stand 
over them wth rifles. In Latin America powerful landlords 
exploit their serf-like servants. South Africa seems to combine 
the worst features of aU other known s^'stems. And the basic 
reason is that one tribe, which hates and fears another, is in 
a position of unquestioned power over that other tribe. 

Let us take a cruel landlord in, say Latin America. What 
restrains him from hiu-ting and killing the relatively powerless 
people under him? Surely, apart from the sometimes question- 
able efiicacity of the law, two factors operate to protect the 
weak. The first is that, in all but a few areas there are ties of 
blood and nationality that connect master and serf. And the 
second is that the legal system is weak enough to allow a mons- 
trously tyTannical master to be killed in revenge by the families 
under him. In South Africa there are no ties of kinship or 
nationality benveen master and man. In South Africa the police 
network covers the whole country effectively. And in South 
Africa the master is armed to the teeth, while the men arc 
disarmed. 

For these reasons, although some masters treat their men 
kindly in South Africa, there is a universal injustice, an un- 
fairness in the sharing of rewards. There is a lack of personal 
freedom of movement. There is poverty and ignorance on a 
vast scale. .\nd tlicre arc cruelties which in other countries 
would seem incredible. 

True, some cases get into court. .And some courts have risited 
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propcT pumshmsnt on tho hUon. and “”' 1 ; 

LSnl Sui ono mvcsDga.or gavo as h.s op.n.on for .wej 
case that goes before the courts, about three go unreported 

(P 11/12/55) Will be first record 

In this report, concrete cases ofcrueltiw wu oe 
ed Then the legal and social background of the 
farming system will be bnefly desenbed 

•MpJiw, rrsu W M m »«>”». ^ father 

Johan Snyman aged 50, and Matt fs V at ' Transvaal, to- 
ind son, of Harmon, e Farm, Kmmr <i»'"«; JXTdk.lled 
gether wtth three of the, r Afncan labourers, tortured 

Ehas Mptkwa, aged 5 °. f™;”„®^Lnd away from 

Mpitwawasaconvrce He had y „ a teim 

his home without a pass, and h ICestcr dis 

mpmon He had pmbably been moved .nm te la 

tnct beeame the farmers there needed more labou 
m the absolute power of the Snymam ^ j 

Snyntau (semor) told a « f how Snymau 

to rvotk so he flogged him Another 
(tumor), who was in charge ofa p ^ty „ 

Mpikwa several times, fends other pm 

The following morning Mpikwa to, ^ 

oners that hu, baek was sort, wh'" again - 

previous day Th' aU naked esceptfor 
this was March 31, 1954 nunne the morning Snyman 

jute sacks draped around ttem g ^ la,„b 

Kfom o^r S'lSdlirmm Thlome and anofoer 
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AMcan then picked Mpikwa up and threw him on to a truck. 

Sn^Tnan (senior) then arrived. Mpikwa ivas throtvn off the 
truck. Snyman (senior) had a length of garden hose with him- 
hfpikwa began to work, but when he did Snyman (semor) hit 
him with the hose many times. Mpikwa then begged for water, 
and he w^as given a drink. Snyman (senior) then told his son 
that Mpikvs-a was not feeling the blows, so he doubled the hose- 
pipe. iVhen he became tired he handed the double hosepipe 
to his son who continued hitting Mpikwa. When Sn^Tnan and 
his son had their afternoon tea they gave the hose to an African 
worker, hlakgadi, saying ‘he must hid. Thlome then returned, 
took }vlpikiva by the arm, and told him to stand up. 

At one stage a labourer held up Alpikwa’s leg so that Sny- 
man (senior) could hit him between the legs. 

Snyman then thrashed Mpikwa, who staggered slowly into 
the lands, then fell on his back. He roused himself and crawled 
about on all fours, trying to work. 

Thlome and another African pleaded with Snyman to leave 
Mpikw-a, but he was thrashed again. By thi-; tim e he could not 
work, and Snyman ordered him into the truck. On the way 
back to the farmhouse Mpikssa became wide-eyed and his head 
sagged against the side of the truck. 

Mpikvsa died some time that afternoon. (S ag, 30/4/54) 

‘ The leas threaded zvire through c hole in my nosd 
A case in -which an African labourer fought back and killed his 
master occurred in the far west of the Cape Pro-vince, Barkly' 
West, in 1952. 

In this case }^facl: Thabong, aged 26, was charged with the 
murder ofhis employer, Frans Lock. What led up to the killing 
was described in court. Thabong was ss'orking for Lock, but 
wanted to go to a former employer at .Andalusia. Lock said 
that if Thabong left he would kill him. Thabong started to 



Till WOKIT TABU LAOODR IVlTtU IT THE WOEIO 
i.->lk . 1 .,, Lock ciJ W liim bock .nd ucd « ihoog rouod iM 
Mnut and ucd hu hand, logcihcc unh wrc He P'^ 
ihc mcuihnnc bclu-ccn Im noilnl. and Uircadcd uarc *™o^h 
ihc hole, ucd a thong lo ihc mre. told him to pick up 
and led him to a place uhem ihete u-ere luu 

Lock ordcml niahoog lo dig op one of .he H^ <hd 

» Ho OTOO had been lotococd bo. die oare f 3 

ho no» He could no. dig deep lo.o die gra.e became diece 

''T^°a"Sin ucd Thibongi. lend. «a.h oa^n^M h'“ “ 
a dam About foe )-ard. from th' J*" j he 

pray to God and lay lie %b-ai coming hen he 

0 Jld .hoot lum Hu boa. had a douhle-banelled go 
Tiabong .old the court ohat had hap^ ^ 

■luud Jou.helpme,lamcom.ng,Amen « 

1 hit the boas behind the ear with ^ ^ the 

ground and I took the gun I ucd ho ^ 

tire m otder that he oould not follow ™e went 

po.. when. I had been werktog and t.»k the war 
noslnli I pushed the baas’j b>c>cJe o 

M„ Lode wa. ...ung on the J^^^'IJ^boag told 

on a chair She aiked him whOT *e Mm 
her that he had hit h.ra Met fn,m her She 

gun He .prang at her *„^aung Lm bcoea* a 

went into the bedroom and took .omc a poiol. 

pillow (Thu wat probably a pi.lol P African fauo- 

beneath pillowa m a majonty “ Uoew an iron bar 

hou«. ) A. .he came out of die bed.«m M ft 
at her that he had taken from the sto> 

and she fell down (S 22/3/5*) .Uroueh so much of^ 

Here we have the thread that ru S ^ TeU 

violence the gruesome enArm of Thabong, 

God that you arc coming Dig* 8” 
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ending in death for a fanner and a terrifying experience for 
his \ddcnv exemplifies the suSering that apartheid infiicts on 
the %vhites. Thej* too are ps5'chologicaIly tivisted by this in- 
huxnan system. Even when the v/hite assailant comes out of the 
fight as phsmcal s-ictor, as he does nearly alss-a^T. he comes out 
a spiritual cripple. And he, this spiritual cripple, is the dom- 
inant voice in South Afiican politics. Verwoerd is his spokes- 
man. 

The one hope for the future, for white and black and for the 
coxmtry as a whole, is that thepov.-er to cripple themsehns and 
cripple the ASdcans shall be firmly removed fi’om such people. 
For one of the unarguable facts of the twentieth century' is that 
such people have proved themselves unfitted to rule. 

A dia.hg'Ji from a SrAk Afnccr. Jcrm 

Mr. A- Harris, of the farm CX-ercIoed, Babanango district. 
Natal had an altercation v.ith one of his labourers, Mpikayise 
MajosL Something had gone wrong in the work and the fol- 
Io'.siag exchange of v/ords occurred: 

Harris: ‘.All kaSrs ought to be lulled.’ 

Ivfajosi : ‘All whites ought to be killed, especially the Boers. 
If all the v/hites were killed it would not be necessary for man- 
gers to be built for the cattle, as there v.'ould be enough forage 
for cverj'one.’ 

.After a tussle another farmer shot Ivlajod in the arm and 
v.-as sentenced to a fine of .C50 or four months in prisom (B 
54 '62) 

llUlirg c hzlj 

John Cnarles Hollar.d. a farmer of the Seaforth area of the 
Philippolis district, deliberately ran down a group of .AfHcarA 
v.ith his car on the Norvalspont-Philippolis bridge on the night 
of July 20, 195^.- inlled a ser.'en-month-old babv. 
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7 Typjcal of many hundreds, if not thousands of 
farm labourers, is John Cwaia who gave evidence 
in Heildelbei^ (Transvaal) against nine people 
charged with assaulting labourers 7^ Cape Argot 
published thu photograph on September 32, 1958 
See p 106 



8. Ruth First illustrated her anicic in jVrj. Age v.ith this 
photograph of three of her inforrrtants. The\' had uailtcd all 
the v,ay to Johannesburg in their sad: dothes, given to them, 
as the Nazis dressed their concentration camp inmates in 
spedal dothes, to tnal.e escape difficult. Sec p. 1 15. 
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Ebzabcth Kanon, mother of the child, said that while wali- 
ing towards the bndgc with her baby on her back a motor car 
passed them from behind As they crossed the bridge they saw 
a motor car approaching from the front, and they got on to 
the pa\ emcnt The car passed them and then reversed back. 
They kept on walking The car reversed for a second time, 
swung towards them, and bumped against them The driver 
looked out of the window and said ‘I did get you after all’ 
Elizabeth said she got up and felt her child’s head and found 
that It was soft After t^ng the baby off her back she dis- 
covered it was dead (S 37/1/57) 

lahouTtTS wfre whipped, aid one died 

On the fartn Divarsfontcin, ‘itwasan every day occurrence for 
labourers to be struck with whips and sticks on their way to 
the lands from the compounds where they were locked up for 
the night The indunas (foremen) who were in charge of the 
labourers, hit them to make them run to work’ And one of 
the labourers, Ncakemi Mkue, was killed by the indunas on 
February 8 TTicsc were some of the facts that emerged in the 
trial of Max Mann and Willem Johannes Pielen, with five 
indunas of the farm Dwanfontcin, in the Delmas district, east- 
ern Transvaal 

One of the witnessm, a 15 year old boy named Johannes 
Mamela, said that on Saturday the labourers worked until 4 
p m , and were then locked into a room They stayed locked 
in that room until the Monday morning The police evidence 
was that ‘the room had all the appearance of a prison’ 

Mamela said that he had been assaulted at work by indunas 
He showed the court a scar across his &ce which, he said, had 
been caused fay the indunas ‘The point of the whip caught me 
m the eye and I could not see all day’, he said 

Mamela said that Pieters nearly killed him with a whip, and 
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liiat he used the vrhip mare than the indonas dish hlamela had 
seen a lafeormer assaulted Ir.- the indunas aad by the farmers. 
^He '.’."as uGcaasciouSj and I thought he v,-as dead- As he v.as 
lying on. Ms bach l.Iann came and Hched him in the stomach. 
He lay there far quite a v.hile. Then I sa*/.' him get up again- 
He complained to (one of the incunas} v.ho said he v.*as a liar 
and started Mtting him again. hiok-Nena and hlolife (indunas) 
also attacked Mm. hut later left Mm alone.’ 2»iamela said that 
he sav.- hlami assault one of the labourers vdth a pick. The 
labourer became un conscious, but v.hen he got up be v/as again 
assanlted. He complained to hlaan. v.ho Mt Mm vdth a v,-Mp. 
He again got up, started v.nck again, but v.as assaulted bv- 
Pieters and the indunas. He remembered seeing l.fann assault 
an .Afitcan named Stanley vdth a pick handle. Startler.- vras at 
the time of the hearing in hosprtaL 

In alL fhty-frre labourers -.vcre -•■rhipptd. 

As a result of complaints the police v/ent out to Eh'.-aisfon- 
tein, and one of them. Sergeant Nd, found io 5 .Africans --■.•ork- 
Mg on the lands, v.earing sacks. Out cf the loS. 52 had vrounds 
on their bodies and legs. Ideters told the sergeant that the 
v.-orkers v.-ere gr/en sacks to v.-ear so that thej- v.-ould not ran 
av.-ay. 21, 22/2/51; 17, 18/5 '51) 

‘ I'/ firg lei ne shrjc y.n Ktx car Hit c kgTir , . 

.And the ansv.-er, apparently, is that one Mrs Mm v,-ith a v.-ire 
ropy btar^ his head on the ground, and Hlls Mm. 

In his lifeume .Andries Sehule vrorked on the farm Sands- 
pmin in me l.Iuider-dnf dirtrret of the Tranr-aaL His cm- 
pico-er v.-as Stephanas Lodev.yk -.-an ZyL Van Zyl. one .Andries 
l-ubbe. and an unnamed v.-hite youdj, chased Sehule after 
there had been some trouble. The \-&uth casaht Mm and 
brcrrgni him dov.m. Lubbe hit Sehtile cn the stomach vd*h a 
piece cfv.irc repe, v.hile Sehule lav on Ms q-iot e-.-en 
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dogs are accustomed to continue a fight if one of the com- 
batants lies on Its back ) The (tiuth hit Sehule in the face with 
his fist and also kicked him 

Van 2>1 hit Sehulc in the face ivith the flat of his hand 
Lxibbe tlien said ‘\Vait» let me show j’ou how a penon hits a 
kalTir’. He then lifted Schule up to his feet and banged his 
head on the ground 

The svhites then vient a>va> Sehule remained, l>ang on the 
ground The Africans earned him to his room He could not 
speak He breathed fast His ej-es were open There was a 
wound on his head His lip u-as cut and was bleeding The 
police come in a 'roft^a' (catch-waggon, meaning a pick up 
tnick), and took Schule away, to the (B s^l3l62) 

These last tvw cases are of interest m one way they were 
both reported m the nationalist press for Du Burgtr supports 
the government m most things Ifproofw ereneeded that decent 
whites do not approse the atrociues recorded here this is it 
^\'hat u wanting in both the Afnkaans government supporung 
press, and tlie anli government English press, is an understand 
mg that white South Afnca as a whole is guilty, because to 
deprive Afneans as a whole of status and power and dignity 
in the country as a ivhole IS to band individual African workers 
over to the uncontrolled power of certain whites And, such is 
the tnbal hatred of whites for Africans and vice versa, that 
some among the thousands of farmers m this posiuon of im 
questioned power behave like naai thugs 

^VhUe South Africa hands powerless men and women and 
children over to the powerful who hate them White South 
Africa as a whole must therefore take a goodly part of the re 
sponsibility for what incvitaWy happens The only remedy is 
that the powerless must be given power, and, in 1964 terms 
this means the vote 
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Beaiing rxJ:id girls 

If you are a black girl aged 14, and you commit the atro- 
cious crime of climbing through a v.'hite fermef' s fence in order 
to pick up dried covrdung for fiid. (for that is all the fiiel many 
A&icans have on the South African high veld), what punish- 
ment is suitable for %-ou? Hendrik Petrus Steenkamp, of the 
farm Xooitgedacht, Welkom district, thought he knesv the 
ansiver. 

■iSlth two African labourers and his dogs in hh \-an he drove 
up to the chndrea as thes' vcere collecting the dung. Steen- 
kamp ordered them to get into the \-an and lie do’.vn so that 
p>eople could not see them. Then the van stopped in the veld- 
One of the African labourers ordered the girls to get out of the 
van. She v.-as ordered to undress and told to lie on her stomach 
on the van with her legs hanging over the edge. 

One of the A&icans held her feet. Then Steenkamp took a 
length of rubber hose out of a box and beat her. He beat her 
16 times. 

The same happened to another girL 

The magistrate said that Steenkamp should not have taken 
the law into his otra hands, and sentenced him to a fine 
(RDM i8/5;&2) 

TjrrcxxTJS cepriu 

The esrential nature of tjuanny is that it is ezoridoos. The 
despot chom the victim’s head ofr because he does not like a 
v.-art On the man’s nose. 

bfany — perhaps thotuands — of tyrants arc today to be found 
on ion th Aurican farms. One of them fillip a T-ian £n lofra on 
the farm Springfontein near Merwevilie, Cai>e. His name b 
Jacobus Ledewikus Erasmus. He b aced 37. 

On March 6, lofra Erasmus felt sick. He had also had an 
argument vdth hb father about the shearing cf sheep. He was 
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also opparcnUy dusatisBcd ivith the m which one of his 
workers. Floors Alexander, a coloured man, was sorting the 

After lunch Alexander was sorting wool at one side of a wool- 
sack Erasmus was standing near him, cleaning his fingernails 

Vrith a knife , . 

With no wnming, and nothing said, and no quarrel, and in 
a sudden fit of temper, Erasmus subbed Alexander with the 

knife and killed him » n. i 

But Alexander did not die immediately He was left lying 
there for four hour, unt .1 he d.ed The judge. Judge Hejbstem 
commented 'Erasmus took no step, ro rail a doe.or men ho 
telephoned the pohee about tbe inadcnt he was ^ 5 

fte man into town But he dtd nothing and " 

hu bed In the meanume tbe man was bleeding mterrfy, 
from which he died The atutude towards hrm was callous m 

*}„%"'S«b,te,n sentenced Erasmus to - /“r' 
mem, of which two were suspended, and ordered him p y 
jTigo to the widow (S 18/5/62) , • u have 

Erasmus was gml.y In many ether lands he h”' 

hanged But the blame „ not all hu 'le toe 

andfr as a thmg of hrtle worth dte reason ^os “ *0 ji-o 
eonsututron of rhe Umou of South Alhea wh.eh tdb ^ dro 
non whites that they do uot count for “I'*'"® “ 
the state It telb them this by denytug them ->■' , 

thetr sktns are dark And tha. eonsumuon ™ “ f ‘ “ 

Bnush parliament And that comdtution ^ 

earher,^n rhe peace troa.y “f Vereemp^ ^”“1. dta. 
iscd the defeated Boers that Any fxiu Afneans 

BrtumwonldnotgtverheM^ftovore^Thus^ 

were delivered, bound hand and foot, 

South Africa 
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‘ The cow's in the meadow, the sheep in the corn’ 

An assault by motor car was committed on a herdboy of 14 
years of age who worked for 'Willem Jacobus Smit Enslin, of 
Nooitgedacht, hliddelburg, TransvaaL Some of the cattle he 
was herding went astray in the croplands. The employer drove 
over in his car in the direction in which the herdboy M’as. As 
he approached the boy he drove slowly. The boy M'as Kght- 
ened, and began to run. The employer chased him in his 
Then he s^verved deliberately and bumped the boy, infficting 
serious injuries to him. The boy spent a month in hospital re 
coveting from the assault. 

The judge found Enslin guUty and sentenced him to hvo 
months’ imprisonment \sithout the option of a fine. (S 2 //8/5t) 


An accident 

Johan WTilem Christiaan van Staden, aged 30, of Schuinsd , 
Marico, Itilled a little African girl named Keke, aged six, Yith 
a gunshot, and injured a little African child of two behind the 
right ear svith the same shoL 

But he did not do it deliberately. It was an accident. "V an 
Staden had actually fired at a gro\Mi-up called Isak Molela 
because Molela, not basing had his customary mid-day food, 
had gone to the house and asked for it. (S 30/8/54) 


Brutality learned bj immigrants 

The nazis ss-ere never short of foreigners svho quickly learned 
that atrodous cruelty’ vrzs part of the system, and sometimes 
outdid the Germans at their osm game. 

So it is in Southern .AiHca. Often the immigrants are crueller 
than the bom while South Africans, just as converts are often 
more catholic than the Pope. 

Be this as it may, Jan ^Sllhelm Lucius Sybes, a Dutcli immi- 
grant farmer of Margate, Natal, proved himself no whit infer- 
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tor to the best local thugs m igsi Some of Sybes’s cattle had 
been found damaging com on a neighbour's fann Ttso hin* 
men drove the cattle towards the pound, according to law 
Sybes intercepted them and tried to stop them &■»» <1""^ 
the catde to the pound There followed an argument Syte 
shot the two men dead Naturally they were unaimed, being 

* Syte was sentenced to three years m ptuon (DD iS/s/m) 

Howls da uhmieumthniniducladdtt n.m- 

Marthinus Johannes Celhers, a Y, year-old farmj 
dee, Kami, burst into .ears as he and hu faditr Maftom 
Celhers, w ere sentenced to te years' 

and prolonged' assault on Alfios abujwho ied alleys hou« 
of beatings and lU treatment The behaviour 
unmercifS and die torture stretch^ “V'” 

Sibis. had been beaten wad. l-oXT'E"' 
left chained up for a whole tught "•■Sou^f^^ « 

the neat day while stdl chained to » W'"" 
tractor Cham', said thejudgeJud^J „„ ,1,5 Cell 

mat caused such torture An andSibisi 

lers farm, Sheepndge. in the Dundee duinct. Natal, 

said that he had taken it MirJt with large 

The younger CcUicrs then too a o 
round knob on one end used as a ) ground 

.ton the head He bled S‘'>“ “of ^es^.er 

after the younger Celhers struck hun a number 

that Sibu. did not ‘P^- “,^7i,U„„dosure) where the 
Sibisi was then taken to aki^ him 

younger CcUicrs ued his hands vn ^ Celhers then 

climb into the back of a pick up They go^ 

drove to the huts of a man namtd Mnm 1 h V B 
walked to the huts The younger Celhers again 
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party did not find the axe at hltini’s. so they all returned to 
the farm. Sibisi tvas tied spread-eagled to two poles in a stable. 
The younger Celliers then M’ent to the house and returned with 
three pieces of rubber piping and a torch. He handed a piece 
of piping to his father, and to another white person, Anthony 
hlarcus }vleyer, of Pongola, a guest staying with the Celhers 
family. 

‘The Europeans then hit Sibisi on the buttocks with the 
piping until late in the evening. The younger Celhers warn- 
ed Sibisi that he was not to make a noise. After the beating, 
the elder Celliers ts-ent to the house and returned inth a 
bucket of warm water which he threis' over Sibisi’s but- 
tocks.' 

Sibisi was told to take off his clothes, and the younger 
Celliers fetched a chain. Sibisi was locked to a ladder and 
the boy and another timfaan were told to sleep with hun in 
the stable that night. Sibisi groaned during the night. 

.•^fter breakfast the next day, Sibisi was again taken to 
look for the missing axe at his kraal, but without success. 

On their return to Shectnidge, Sibisi ^\as again tied up 
in the stable. 

The younger Celliers took two railivay sleepers and placed 
them flat on the ground parallel to one another and at 
right angles to the two poles used the night before, so as to 
form a rectangle. 

The three Europeans then fastened Sibisi to the sleej>crs 
by his hands and feet. 

The boy and another labourer who were in the stable 
were then sent to a kraal, and while they were there they 
heard Sibisi being beaten. He was crying. 

When thcs- returned to the stable, the boy said, he saw 
Sibisi King on the floor. He bad been released from the 
sleepers and ^•.as chained to the ladder again. 

Later that day the boy found that SiiSsi was dead. He 
was still chained to the ladder. {CT i/3>'62, RDM5'5/62) 
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One of the witnesses told the court that before he died Sibisi 
said ‘O dear mother, I am bang done for today’ 

The value of the missing axe was ;Ci 5 9 


Torture by fire and eleelnaly , 

Klanbooi Mpeku, an employee of Francois Alwyn du Preea, 
a vhite farmer of the Pietetrbutg damet, Transvaal, was 
accused by his emploj-er of stealing £634 from a store on hu 
farm Du Freer took Mpeku to the police, but the pohee rauld 
prove nothing On the day the police releasrf him Du 
called for him m hit motor car and took him to ™ 
Accompanied by an Afnean employ^i Du Prt^ 
out into the veld They asked hnn to show 
stolen money was hidden He faded to do this So they began 
to torture him to get him to talk 
Fust they bound his hands and drove thorns into 
nails Then elecmc leads ITOm a ear were 
and Ins perns, andtheengine of the ear was surted Then hi. 
feet were roasted over a specially pryared fire 
The fire charred the bones of one foot Later th 
part of the foot had to be ampuUted by ^ ^ ^ 

The judge said that « " 

serious provocation, smee Du Freez o ^ 

wholesalers and Mpeku had a previous “7' Sie 
fmm Du Preez , store People could never^d^ no^ 
law into thar own hands He therefore sen en .yjpend 

1 8 months’ imprisonment of which nine mon 

ed and four strokes (KJ 3°/4/57) 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

Legal Background to Farm Labour 

African farm I'i’oriers can be divided into two principal cat- 
egories: v/orkers placed on farms by the lav.--enforcement sys- 
tem, and those whose presence on farms is not due to the law- 
enforcement sjTtem. 

The first category might be called ‘unfree’, and the second 
‘free’. But the word ‘free’ is quite inappropriate to describe 
African farm labourers anywhere in South Afiica. 

The law enforcement siTtem places workers on farms in 
se^-eral ways. Firstly, there is the farm jail system. In this 
system, farmers build jails privately; the prison department 
stafis and fills the jails; and the prisoners are hired out to 
farmers at is gd a day. Secondly, the fa rmers may recruit con- 
sicts to be their ovm labourers. Thirdly, there was an infamous 
scheme under which the authorities illegally pressed persons 
who had been arrested into taking contracts with farmers in 
lieu of prosecution. This, for the sake of brcvits*, w-e shall call 
the ‘Fordsburg’ scheme. 

Those are the three ways in v-hich the la%v enforcement 
s%-stem places Afiican workers on white men’s farms, ^fore 
information will be given below. 

Then there are two main ways in which .Afiican workers 
v.'ork on white farms without the intervention of the law-en- 
forcement system. 

Firstly, there is the system of wage-labourers. These arc 
either bom on the farm, or move on to it from else-.vherc, or 
arc contracted by recruiting agents and are brought to the 
farm- Secondly, there is the system of unpaid labour, the souat- 
ting system. Under this system the labourers and their chil- 
dren are compelled to labour for up to sis months for the white 
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farmer for no reward except the nght to stay on the farm and 
perhaps to culuvate some small plots on it Most of ftese 
labourers were born on their forms Indeed many of these 
squatung families have been on that land for generauons longer 
than the white owners 

It will be convenient now to deal with each of these cat 
egones in order 

dcscnbed m a memorandum produced by c 
Insotute of Race Relauons (reference RR ^ 

aim deacnbed m .960 m an authonuuve W 

Myma Blumber* fu to arude .he 
ha^een encouraged by the gotemment to If™ 
gamaattons knotm a. Farmers Pmeu Cteoperabve SoaeM 
Std the de.et.bed how there reaeuet »«■■> uru^e «mbluh 
meat., pnvately owned pnreu. I qao“ f"’” 

TTere are now over ten farmja.b m ^ Caped«"» '3 ■" 
the Transvaal Seady tdd a farmer I 

h„l®‘"re"=to A^'c^ -a .udustry would eollapse 

Without convict labour , , 

How does one go about getung ^ ^ ^ Pn^on 

Farmers in need of labour get °S _ anything from 
Co-operative and joinUy jpm convenient 

£20 000 to £75 000 - to bm J ^ ,t up with 

S. them aU The Pmon. “ erected for 

African men on short term sot passes on them 

tnvial techmcahties hke ^ ,own^v,thout written 

being m arrears man made offences 

permission from a white offioal '''Jitcma 

that make criminals of black men V ^ to load 

Every morning before 7 a m the farmers 
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the men into their vans. They deposit with the prison au- 
thorities IS gd a day a convict if they supply their own 
armed guard; 2s a day a convict if they require a guard 
from the Prisons Department. 

The convicts work until 5 p.m. usually, on the normal 
African prison diet of mealie-meal porridge, vegetables and 
meat three times a week. 

The prison authorities supply the food as well as the staff 
in the jail itself. The farmers maintain the jail, paying for 
electricity and so on. 

Obviously, it must be worth it. A report in the Cape 
Times of May 27, 1959, coming from its George correspond- 
ent, said, ‘Farmers, for the first time, can use to advantage 
the benefits of the new and imposing jail here . . . 

‘The complement of convicts has been increased to 170, 
and this ready supply of labour Mill counteract the scarcity 
of farm labour which has been experienced in the past 
years . . . 

‘The convict labour is far cheaper, as farmers pay be- 
tween IS 7d and is gd a day - as against 6s and 8s a day.’ 

On Februar)' 25, 1958, Mr V. R. Verster, Director of 
Prisons, was reported as saying, ‘The Department of Prisons 
has become the focal point to farmers from the Limpopo to 
Cape Tovsti.’ 

The chain ofjaUs, spreading like an infectious rash over 
the countryside, owe Aeir real inspiration to C. R. Swart, 
who has just been appointed governor-general. 

In August, 1952, Swart said that farm jails were his ‘own 
particular baby’. 

He nurtured and encouraged them, and in 1957 declared 
that they were not only helping farmers, but providing an 
income for the state and rehabilitation for the prisoners. 

(C 23/1/60) 

One of the CapK; farm jails was built by one single farmer, 
Cecil Morgan, a wealthy poultry farmer at Socte Inval, Stik- 
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land, near Cape To\vn His family u related to that of Charles 
Robberts Swart, the president, and he is on good terms with 
cabinet mmisten Instructions ha\^ been given ^ erbally to the 
Cape Town prisons department that ev ery’thing must be done, 
and no expense spared, to see that the Morgan jail is always 
fiill of convicts, and that it is etEaently run 
Contact obtained photognphs of the Morgan bouse and of 
two connets ivorkuig mending the &rm fence But the jail itself 
IS built away from the road, and a policeman on a bicycle 
patrolled the nearby public road all the tune, maiing it ini' 
possible for the photographer to get any other photographs 
Under the prisons laws it is illegal for any prison or prison 
staff or prisoner to be photographed swibout the permission of 
the department 

And when thieves approach the farm at rught, the police 
defences are good They shot a man dead on this fans at ii 
pm on March 23 1962 Fi\'e fowls were found with him In 
South Africa this justified his being killed (A 24/3/62) 

Scfiemes by nhck farmers uermt pnsott Icbovr 

Secondly, as we saw abo«, farmers may recruit convicts m 

jail to be their labourm They do so in three ways 

‘Firstly the farmer may mterview Africans who arc servmg 
sentences in beu of payment of fines, and, should he 6nd 
a man tvho is ivilhng to enter his cmployinent at current 
rates of pay, may apply for suspension of the sentence on 
condition that the prisoner remains in his employment for 
the unexpired portion of his sentence or until he has earned 
enough to pay the fine Secondly, a prisoner serving a sen- 
tence of three months or less may, if he is willing, be released 
on probation and enter into an approved contract to work 
for a fanner for the unexpired portion of his sentence at a 
wage of not less than pda day And thirdly, a first offender 
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serving a sentence of from one to t^vo years may be invited 
after completion of half of his sentence to work for a farmer 
for the remaining portion at locally-prevailing wage rates. 

(C 28/11/59) 

Under these schemes the convicts are at the mercy of the 
farmers. The Race Relations memorandum quotes several 
assault cases, of which two are recorded here : 

(a) A farmer, G. S. Lourens, of the Standerton District, 
was during May 1959, found guilty of assaulting convict 
labourers, and vsas sentenced to a fine of i/50 (or four 
months’ imprisonment), a further two months’ imprison- 
ment being conditionally suspended for three years. {Rand 
Daily Mail report. May 28, 1959.) 

(b) A habeas corpus application was made by Rachel Mad- 
eira, during June 1959, for the return of her husband Gab- 
riel from the farm of C. F. Grobler in the Trichardt District. 
She stated that Gabriel had been retained on the farm 
beyond the date when his sentence expired to make up for 
a period when he was ill. Gabriel was in hospital at the 
time when his application came before the Supreme Court, 
Pretoria: it Mas alleged that he was assaulted on the farm 
after he had visited a police station to request that he be 
discharged. {Star reports, June 24 and 25, 1959.) 

(C 28/11/59) 

The ‘Fordshurg' Scheme 

Thirdly, as we saw above, there was an infamous scheme under 
which the authorities illegally pressed persons arrested, but not 
charged or convicted, into contracting themselves for three and 
six months on the farms. The old native commissioner’s office, 
Fordsburg, was the place where most of these contracts were 
signed, and so the scheme may conveniently be called the 
Fordsburg’ scheme. 

Individuals and nevs-spapers attacked the scheme, and so 
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man) unpleasant facts became knosvn about it that it svas 
withdrawn in 1959 The authonues has e not dared reintroduce 
It Readers must not therefore suppose that the abuses under 
this scheme are happemng now Aey must read the details of 
this scheme to know that, if the> can get away with it, the apar- 
theid authorities do not shnnk from oppression and c% en illeg- 
ahty to help their farmer friends But readers must abo read 
the details of thu scheme with hope that it is not impossible, 
c\cn in these dark daj-s, for pubhc opinion, wbte as well as 
non-white, to be mobilised effeeusely to stop abuses, and Aat 
even today the gQ\emment is capable of reacting to pu c 
opiruon to halt the excesses of apartheid 

Of all the opponents of the scheme none stands out wtii 
greater lustre than does Joel Carlson, a >ounf Johannesburg 
attorney. Many years before this scheme was svithdrawn Col- 
son had been disturbed by this practice ‘It was a slase 
market’, he told one newspaper, ‘with fanners ^ng for 
batches of anested men to take away as Jabouren 

^^^lat. in essence, was the ‘Fordsburg* scheme> In 1954 ^ 
secretary for name affairs, with the conoirnmcc of the sc^ 
tary for justice and the commissioner ofpo ce, 
cular ordenng magistrates and pohcc officers to in 
emphasis) unemplojcd nati\cs roaming about e s 
vanous urban areas to accept emplo>Tnenl ® „,f>nev 
areas'.Accorfmgtothe orcular Ihc "hrac saw 

I the daily arrests and prosecutions o*" c 


s of Africans for ‘contra 
1 umform, but 


N’cnuons of a purely technical n 

How did It ivork’ Squads of police, not 1 
armed, would round up Africans on the stree , ^ 

their passes \Vhcn people challenged these squ ^^ce 

ffie'gLt squads’) for their credenoabffic^uldnotp^^^^^ 

credentials, but would tap tbcir potob ai ^,ed, 

and revealing act Auj-onc wtlbout a pass would be aires 
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put in a pick-up van and taken to celk, and threatened wth 
prosecution. Under the threat of prosecution, the police and 
magistrates would offer them work. Often the work was dK- 
cribed as ‘work in a jam factory’ or other forms of industrial 
work. But in fact the only work ever actually given was work 
on the farms. The men were told that if they signed these con- 
tracts, for three and six months, they would not be prosecuted. 
Many thousands signed, or merely joined queues of men who 
imderstood nothing except that they were being driven on to 
lorries to avoid prison. 

The scheme was illegal. A man may not be arrested imless 
the police believe that he has committed an offence, "nieu- 
clear duty is then to place him before a court for his guilt to 
be determined. To interfere tvith this clear process for any 
consideration is to commit the crime of compounding an 
offence. 

The scheme was tyrannical and corrupt, for it degraded the 
police from being law enforcement officers into being kidnap- 
pers and blackbirders. 

The scheme led to the dbappearance of people. Often their 
relatives had no means of tracing them, and they disappeared 
for months. It led to brutalities, naturally. 

‘A serious case of ill-treatment of petty offenders was re- 
ported in the Press during August and September, 195^' 
Thirty-two Africans had been sent from the labour bureau 
to the farm of C. L. S. Botha in the Heidelberg area, and, 
folloMng alleged thrashings, they decided to leave and re- 
port back to the authorities. As they walked along the road 
a van overtook them, warning shots were fired, and they 
were rounded up and taken back to the farm, where they 
were cruelly beaten. Botha was later found guilty of assault 
with intent to do griev'ous bodily harm, and was sentenced 
to years’ imprisonment and seven strokes with a cane. 
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T^^o of his white and seven of his African staff received 

lesser sentences for partiapating in the assaults 

(C 28/11/59) 

The scheme flared into the hcadhnes when Carlson applied 
for the return of a man named Nelson Langa by bringing an 
acuon olhahtas corpus to the supreme court These are the facts 
in this case 

In June 1957 Langa, a cleaner workmg for thejohannesbu^ 
municipahty at a wage of £2 8 9 a week, plus board was 
mg home from work At about 3 pjn some membert of the 
police 'dressed in pnvate clothes’ came to him and said pass ^ 
(This meant that they were asking him to produce his 
or reference book ) He told them that he had no pass on tus 
person because cleanen did not carry their passes on them 
when they were at s^ork He said to them Here is my badge 
with my number on it And I am carrying my broom a 
me in my work’ But they said ‘We have nothing to do with 
that Get off to the lorry’ 

The people who quesuoned him were in groups There 
both whites and Afneans m the groups None were m uniform 
The lorry, wrlh a number ofolher Afncam rome of whom 
were picked up on the way, was driven to Regent s ar w 
they spent the night ,, £c_-,». 

The next morning they were taken to the old pass o 
Johannesburg There the name of each was 
were told that they were going to be given wor g 
‘I don’t want to be given work I am already wor ng 
said We have nothing to do with that You i 
work’ The following day they were put on a tru 

(The Bethal area is notonous for the most unpleasant con 
ditions in South Africa for form lalwurers ) 
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Bethal is lOO miles away from Johannesburg, where Langa 
worked. 

By chance Nelson Langa’s brother, Innocent Langa, learned 
that he had been taken to the farm of a farmer named Max 
Hirschowitz, whose address is Scheepers Street, Bethal. He was 
being paid for 30 working days’ work (i.e. more than a 
month). 

Joel Carlson had for years been disturbed by this practice. 
WTien Innocent Langa came to him and told him about his 
brother’s disappearance he agreed to take the matter up. 

Represented by Carlson, Innocent Langa went to the Su- 
preme Court and asked for a habeas corpus order calling on Max 
Hirschowtz to produce the body of Nelson Langa. 

Here are some of the things that appeared in this applica- 
tion: 

That Nelson Langa had not fetched his clothes, and had 
failed to collect his pay. 

That he had not given notice to the municipality and could 
thus be prosecuted for desertion. 

That this case was one of many in which Africans were co- 
erced into entering into so-called ‘voluntary’ contracts for farm 
labour, agreements -which were really induced by threats of 
prosecution. 

That such contracts were generally for three to six months, 
\s’hereas die law only provided for a £i fine or 14 daj's in 
prison for failing to produce a pass. 

The judge. Judge RumpfT, ordered that Nelson Langa be 
immediately released. 

An appeal was noted. Incredibly, although Max Hirsch- 
oivtiz, the respondent, was a private person, the appeal was 
uiken by the government’s legal representadve, the state 
attorney. 

On October 21, 1958, the day before the appeal was due to 
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be heird, the state attomey, acting on behalf of Max Hirsch- 
osMtz, and of the native commissioner of Johannesburg, aban- 
doned his appeal Govemraenf svas ordered to pay costs 
One of the first nen^papers to expose this scandal of the 
‘Fordsburg’ scheme was the communist sitcily, now suppres- 
sed,^m>4j^r In the issue of September i, 1955, there appeared 
an account, by Ruth First, a stalTer, of an investigation of this 
scheme 

At the time ofivnung (December 1963) Ruth First has jujt 
been released from pnson after a prolonged penod of detention 
under the go-day clause for interrogation Separated from her 
husband and her children, no one doubts that she resisted her 
intjuisitors daundessly 

In 1955, her story was published under the headbne ‘Lab- 
our Bureau tneks Afncam into going to Farms’ I give it in 
full 

Those ivho are so quick to deny that there is forced labour 
m South Afnca should have b«n in Alexandra Township 
in the late afternoon of Wednesday , August 24 Nine Afn 
cans am\ed m the township bruised, ill, footsore and ex- 
hausted They had walked all the way from Devon, halfway 
between Bethal and Johannesburg 

All were dressed in sacks like the three shown in the 
picture holes tom in the gram bags for head and arm 
openings, the ‘uniform’ of thousands of wretched farm 
workers on the nch mealie and potato farms of the eastern 
Transvaal 

This is ivhat they told me 

All nine were arrested in Alexandra Township dunng 
June of this >ear, some on June 16, othere a little later in 
the month TTiey ivcre arrested under the pass laws, some 
picked up in police street raids, others in yard searches 
They were taken to the Wynberg police station, and from 
there to the Nati% e Labour Bureau There, they said, they 
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were offered work in a Gerraiston iron and steel factory. 

One of the nine, a tailor by trade, told me he nev'er be- 
lieved that the%' were being sent to a factory: he kne%v it 
would be on a farm. The others believed they were going 
to work in a factory. The nine say that they signed no con- 
tracts, and put their fingerprints to no documenL 

The day after their arrest and the offer of work to them, 
a lorry arrived outside the office of the Wynberg Native 
Ck)mmissioner. They climbed aboard and the lorry started 
off. To the astonishment of all but the tailor the lorry passed 
right through Germiston, and stopped at last on a farm in 
the Devon districL ‘Here you work,’ the nine were told. 

They were on the farm of Itfr X (the name is in our pos- 
session), one of the biggest farmers in the districL 

The nine worked for one month on the farm; the -work 
was from ‘Simday to Sunday,’ they said. On the same farm 
were a number of other African men, also from Alexandra 
TouTiship. At the end of one month some went to the 
farmer to ask to be sent back home, as they believed they 
had %vorked their ‘term’. 

The farmer told them they could not leave, and they 
had to work a second month, as notice. 

At the end of the second month nine men went again to 
tlie farmer. By this time some had worked for tv.-o months, 
some for two months and 1 5 das-s, and some for tsvo months 
and 23 days. The fanner again refused to let the nine go, 
or to pay them, or return their pass reference books. 

The nine left the farm and rejjorted to the Devon police 
station. 

They were given no help but told they should report to 
the centre from svherc thej' had been sent to Devon. So the 
nine took to the road and SN’alked back to .■Mexandra Totni- 
ship. \S'hcn they anived they were wearing the sacidng used 
as clothing on the farm. 

Several immediately reported to the Township clinic for 
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medical treatment for the bruises on their bodies, evidence 
of the assaults on them on the iann 
Tvtt) of the men are only i8 years old, one is ig One of 
the i8-> ear-olds %^'as bom ui Alexandra Township, went to 
school there for a few y ears and after leaving school in 1 953 
was one ofthe youngsters of the township desperate to work, 
wlio found his way to employment blocked at every turn 
by the influx control and pass emulations which doom so 
many young men m Alexandra Township to a hfe of des- 
pair, hunted by the police and haunted by the prospect of 
having to wort on the farms for a pittance 
Another of the nine was a man 47 years old, a married 
man and father of one child, a regutered tenant in Orlando, 
he told Arte Age, and a tailor who has worked m Johannes- 
burg since 1937 

One of the id year-olds has a large bruise on one side of 
his face, and a scab, now healing, on his right arm Both 
injuries were caused by a sjambok, he said 
All nine repotted to the offices of the Labour Bureau and 
the Native Commissioner for their pass books and the 
money owed them for their work on the farm 
loafer the following afternoon, after Arw Age had inter- 
viewed and photographed them and they had given state- 
ments to a lawyer alleging they had been assaulted and 
misled about the work to be offered them, their former 
farmer employer drove personally into the Township from 
his Devon farm and paid the nine out 
The sight of jWio Age photographing three Africans in 
sacking, on the pavement opposite the Native Commission- 
er’s offices, brought the Township Labour Bureau officer 
over 

Why were we dressing these people in sacks he asked us ^ 
Wc made an explanation, but be inststed that he didn’t 
consider it ‘cricket’ to take pictures of men wearing sacks 
Later, before the Native Commissioner, the Labour Offi- 
cer explained that his Bureau handled at least 100 Africans 
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from the township a day, offering them work. Only the day 
before i6 had been sent to w'ork on farms, but three had 
already returned to the Township. The trouble tvas, he said, 
that these men did not really want to work ! 

As for Mr X of Devon, he was a very big farmer in that 
district, and got a great deal of his labour from the Bureau 
in the Township, said the Labour officer. 

The people in the Township well know that more farmers 
than one get regular supplies of labour from the To^vnship’s 
bureau. The hunt for Africans under the pass law's goes on 
apace, and Usice a week lorries from the platteland draw 
up outside the offices of the Labour Bureau and groups of 
Africans are ushered aboard. 

Then they disappear into the countrj'side, some to return 
after only a short period when they desert, others after some 
months. 

In its issue of June 23, A'ett; Age told the story of Mr 

M who was shipped off to work on a farm in the 

Springs district although he had in his possession a legal 
permit to seek w'ork. He told of how during his detention 
by the police he was presented vdth an ultimatum to accept 
work on a farm or be sent to the Leeuwkop Farm Colony. 

To how many people in the Township is this same ulti- 
matum put? 

So much for the permitted recruitment of farm labour by 
the law’-enforcement system. But w’hen power on a great scale 
is put into the hands of minor functionaries, abuses crowd in. 
And there is a good deal of illegal pressing of Africans into 
unpaid labour on farms. 

Tlie most notorious case is the case of Lc Roux, an official 
in the Paarl, Cape, locations sj-stcm. He used to intimidate 
Africans into worldng on his farm for nothing for two weeks. 
Or else he would illegally give benefits administratively to 
others who agreed to work for him for nothing. For instance 
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c ™uld ‘fix’ th<ar passes for them, if they agreed to work for 
iim for nothing 

Most Africans, the ov cnvhehmng majority, hoivever, ate not 
ilaced m their farm n-ort by the las. enforcement " 

een abos-e, they s«.rk for cash, or for the nght to occupy then 


VTien I lived at Riverside, Ladybrand dnmct, 
lasutoland, in about 1957. the grown-up I*!”""” “ *» ““ 
r the Orange Free State used to get, in cash, f™" £ 5 
-I ,5 a month If a man were a tractot-dnver, he imgh g 
: pound more each mondi In addinom depentog on *e 
of the emploier, a man S’'™ 

kal ranon was 90 lb of meahe meal 
ilus some slmmied nulk dady Some farmm PJ' 
neat as it is ambiguously termed m the , 

neamng the wotst, oldest, bomest, and 
In addiuon, die labourer w» o'» 

own house He might never, under ® .'ed to 

sutnght one square foot of the asm, taie 

bmld and mauitam his <’™ 

the roof, if the roof were por , , . of the > ear from 

And his duties ss-cre to wor New Year and 

‘lonop’ (sunrise) to 'sommdtr , vs were not allowed to 

Good Fnday Nonmdly P^bbe bohd^^"- „ 
farm workers, nor, natmally, servants laws that 

paidhohdays to anything Per contra, 

they could be prosecuted if ^ a,ey 

IVhy, if conditions were ^ ^ seasons 

not leave and go to the towns ^ j j- 3^ African 

FirsUy, under the pass laivs. .t is nonnaUy lUega 
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to exist anjnvhere tvithout the permission of the white boss of 
the locality. And the only places an African farm worker can 
move to are other farms or locations (townships for Africans). 
But no African may go on to another farm without the per- 
mission of the farmer, nor into a location wthout the permis- 
sion of the location superintendent. This permission would not 
be given unless the African had a satisfactory letter from his late 
employer. Thxis, by withholding such a ‘pass’ the employer 
could prevent a man from leaving the farm. 

But the second reason is the main one: the government is a 
farmers’ government. The farmers need what they call ‘abund- 
ant native labour’. It irritated them when in the earlier years 
Africans were able to go to the cities and the mines. So govern- 
ment stepped in with its ‘influx control’ and made it illegal for 
an African to move to any town in South Africa without per- 
mission from the authorities of that to^^'n. And, now Vewoerd 
is prime minister, government polic>’ has been not only to refuse 
such permission to farm workers, but, in so far as has been in 
the government’s power, they have used their vast powers to 
return African farm workers from the cities to the farms. 

.And so, since the nationalist rictory of 1948, the Free State 
farms have bulged nith imwanted, unemployed and under- 
employed people. On an Orange Free State farm of about nine 
hundred acres uvo white families lived in i960, n-ith between 
a hundred and a hundred and twenty .Africans. As the young 
men grew up they would beg the white farmer for work, but 
he was often unable to give them work. They begged for passes 
to go to the cities and find -work there, but they could not do 
this, as the local magistrate, instructed by the Vcrwocrd gov- 
ernment, refused permission. And so they sat around the farm, 
under-fed and hopeless. 

.And tliat b how most .Africans live who arc bom on n Free 
State farm. 
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'Squatters’ 

But the other system is far wonc, the squattmg system How 
did people become squatters m the beginning? The normal 
way was when, perhaps eighty or a hundred years ago, one o 
the governments proclaimed certain tracts of l^d whi^ had 
been hved on by Africans for centuries, to be Crown Land 
Then, in some distant deeds regntry. the govemm^t woidd 
give, or seU. thu land to a whtto aapnant This 

tould go to tho pornon of knd. and toll I-' Af™ tot 
honcoforth they mutt work for hm. Ono man 
a momon. grTphically ‘Ono day my fcthor -“t' “P " ^ 
own homo, on land that had boon outa to ““P 
Ontatde Im homo «ood a white mim Hm 
•■youar.hvmgonmyland to 

Some of these squatters arc com^Urt cy . 

s« months, they and their wives and 
for nothing except the nght to occupy ^ ^ 

haps their plots too Even if they go ti^ 
work they are compellable to return each > 
work for the farmer, for nothing widespread, white 

Especially m NaUl. ’[f of labourers tied 

farmers buy farms because of the q perhaps 

to them m this way They then^ fa^ t"?. 

on other farms, getong their labour on th.« other 
free and without paying one the secrecy 

An interesung letter descnbmg js Qj^^^recently 

wth which It IS surrounded, appeared . Afra 

Sir,— Let me tell you °'‘|^°’^^^Se"rrin S^uth African 
as a British subject who refuses to ^ 

poliucs, but ^^ho does like to ago, and m 

maimed a South 

1961, while we were viaUf^ k T found that one of the 
country town near Johnnnmbutg, I founa 
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African servants had to sj>end six months of every year 
working free for a local farmer. A fesv questions, and I had 
the reason. 

The lad’s parents had ‘squatted’ on the farm before he 
■^vas bom, and under South .African law the farmer ‘o-vmed’ 
the lad for six months every year for life. Thus, after six 
months working for my in-laws, the yormg African would 
have to work for six months free for the farmer. 

I inv'estigated this matter with the local office of the 
Bantu Administration Department, who merely looked sur- 
prised and said it was legal. So I wTote to a Johannesburg 
newspaper about iL The reaction was immediate. A senior 
official of the Bantu A dminis tration Department told me 
I vsas talking rubbish, and inferred that I should keep my 
nose out of South Africa’s affairs. Three daj-s later, I had 
an anonvmous phone call in which I was told, quite court- 
eously, to stop v,Titing to the Press about such things - or 
dse. 

This is but one of many examples of the extraordinary 
discrepancy between South .African facts and South .African 
official statements. 

Britisker 

Cape Town (O 1 7/1 1 [63) 

Some farmers built up huge holdings of sejuatters, thus earn- 
ing the envy of many other farmers, perhaps farmers vsith 
more influence in this farmers’ govemmenL .And so the gov- 
ernment, predictably, has stepped in. 

Labour Tenants’ Control Boards were set up in about 1958 
to determine the number of families of labour tenants that may 
be employed on each farm vvithin their area of jurisdiction. 
(A labour tenant is a squatter.) 

.According to Verwoerd, while he svas minister of native 
affairs, speaking in the .As.sembly on July 1 1, 1958, thcfse lab- 
our tenants who arc considered to be surplus to requirements 
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arc bcmg arr«cd by labour bureau* to re relUe on 

uhere rforkerr are needed Squn.lm requmng e„plo)™e„. 

are bemg aaruted to obtarn trork ar fuU “"'f” 

What, behand these smooth alJ untimth P ^1, J 
docs this mean to the squatters and ^arm ^ 

It meaits, of course, that them only defence u take ? 

them In the past, Alhean lahourem have ““‘‘V 

keepana)fromthe™rstfarment.fmmd,ef.™e.*wlm^»“ 

or trU la Wets, or tvho pay even ^n 

These farmers have for years pcsl^ ^ 

pel Alheans to s^rk for them The 

Tenants' Control Bureau* was to ^ f,j„„s So 

isfactory and dissatisfied ele^nt ^ j, perhaps 

now, d- labour stays away 6om the fa.™ o^ r P„ 

because he n cruel or mean, a »■«“" ™“ ftem 

•obtarn work' on tus fer cennrne. 

land that might well have been irt —-..nted that ‘it i* 
The Race Relanons IV of (the Nanve 

clear that the implementauon ^.-..vitablv causmg the 

Trust and Land 'f *0 hves ofmany Afiiean 

Uprooting and senous dislw • l-Iv to be experienced by 

fLihcs Paruculardifficuldcs arclikdyto^<^^^ 
aged and infirm persons, and by the farmer to whom 

rLonforU.ulastremmkotbat«fe~-.^P““^,,,„^ 

the labourer is directed may w ,^Iy compelled to get nd 

him And in such cases the^tv is bi5de-pncc for his 

ofhis catde, the wealth brought to the family by 

sons perhaps the bnde-pnee recently broug 

the marriage of a daugbl^ disabilities under which 

These are, briefly sictchcd, the le^ ^ of opinion 

African farm tortures and assaults 

rru^^e.:trmr,rdS^---'-“' 
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passes la^s-s like that because the white man has the vote and 
the black man does not have the vote, because the black man’s 
tribe is completely in the power of the other tribe, the ^vhite 
tribe, that does not like him. 

One aspect of violence on the farms remains to be dealt with: 
the treatment of children. An African farm child is seen by the 
authorities and the white farmers imder two aspects: a future 
docile labourer, and, in the present, a child-labourer. Educa- 
tion for the farm child must therefore not only fit him for his 
future subservient place in society, but must also be so arranged 
that during school hours he can work for the o^vne^ of the land 
on which the farm school is builL 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

Child Labour, 1964 Style 

In h.s pnmphkt expla.mng that m futura the "n'.n 'hJdrcn 
tvonld not get cducahon at tt u umvmally 
opening of channelt to give inindt a chance ^ rca 
greatest potentiahties, but would instead gc 
Sin', Venvoetd, then minuter ofnauve affairs, used the fol- 

‘°”vheri have control ef Native 

to that Nauvet will be taught from '>>''‘^“‘1' 0^!^ be- 
equality wth Europeans is not for them ^Vhen 

hL m equably are not desirable teachers f” '™“ 

my deparLent contmh Nauve educauon It veil Inow ^ 

elL of higher educauon a NaUve “ "S 

have a chance in life to use his kno g ( , 

debate m parbament, quoted in SMh Afnta Ul th t 
by Bishop Ambrose Reeves, dinshan Acbon, 9 ) 

'as shoL in £tot,.a> f '‘r" f’j/.Blireduelh™ 
nculum was altered with the advent of 
More Umc was given for religious ‘manual train- 

Ume was given to manual training nothing, 

mg’ on farm schoob has turned out to mean 
on the lands of the farmers Knnes about this 

The minister oFBantu parliamentary 

In a speech to the Senate at the e schoob, we have 

session he used these words "f “ rUi’esTfacdi- 
made it compulsory that where f African) children 

ues, part of die school 'ttalg » die 

on the farm of the European , _ encourage a feeling 

normal activiUes on the farm, ® rlnldren I" order 

of mdustnousness on the part ^ ^ ^ any 

to do this we create the opportunity so that 
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farmer v.-ho has a farm school on his farm and who wishes to 
make use of the school children under the supeirdsion of the 
teacher to assist with certain farm activities, this can be ar- 
ranged in a proper manner to fit in with the curriculum . . . 
for that farm schooP. (C 31/10/59) 

What these somewhat euphemistic phrases mean in practice 
is shov.Ti by this report which appeared in a reputable vceekly: 

Small hands diga^g in the icy ground, when they should 
have been pushing pencils over notebooks in school. . . . 
That is a common and sad sight in the Free State. This is 
what a reporter of The World learned when he went to 
Kroonstad on Monday to investigate rep>orts. 

Ivlany Free State children no longer go to school at all. 
Others go to school but their class hours are limited by 
£arm work. 

At Kroonstad children are helping reap groundnuts, 
maize and other crops; herding cattle and sheep and girls 
do domestic work in farmers’ houses. 

Parents cannot prevent their children from doing farm 
work for fear of being victimized. 

The\- can lose their farm jobs and accommodation if they 
oppKjse the farmers. 

The work involved is long and tedious; the children are 
given no protective clothing, and they have to work in their 
o-.m clothes. 

On one farm about 10 miles cast of Kroonstad, a farmer 
takes children out of school at any time he v.ishes. 

He pass no regard even to school examinations. 

A teacher who served in this school, which he left because 
of disagreement with the farmer, disclosed to a reponer of 
ITh; World some of the practices carried out by a farmer. 

‘On one occasion,’ he said. T v.-as about to start vrith 
school examinations when a farmer called. He told me he 
wanted the bos-s in my class for work on the hands. 

‘I told him this would not be possible as the children 
tab 
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were ^^TlUng important examinations The man tvcnt into 
a rage , he told me he u’a* “boss” and I must listen to him 
‘All m> cfTorts to explain the importance of the exam- 
ination svere hopeless *1710 Cinncr had his waj^ and the 
children « orked on the lands, for no paj , for a number of 
dajx,* he said 

As a result, examinations had to be held all day on Sun- 
day to make up for lost time 
The teacher went on ‘On the farnis, the farmers arc 
vested with wide powers over schools, children and teach- 
ers At least that is svhat farmers ihemsclscs tell us 

‘A farmer on whose property an Afncan school is built 
generally becomes manager of the school 

‘He may do as he likes with children He can order them 
an} tune he so desires to work on the lands with the teacher 
as “boss boy” ’ 

‘If he wants the children, no matter what time during 
school hours, he must have them,’ he added 
Teachers who challenge this authority may find them 
selves without jobs 

On one particular farm near Kroonstad, three teachers 
have been dismissed because of this 
Once there was a near fight betwren a farmer and a 
teacher As a result, the teacher was dismissed and the 
school closed down and was transferred to another farm 
‘I w ant them now before the> arc exhausted If j^ou give 
them to me after school, I will first have to feed them,’ said 
a fanner on one occasion 

Children get no pay, nor are they fed (\V 16/6/56} 
Thus, from childhood itself that age which should be free 
of harsh cares and responsibilrtics, the Africans arc subjected 
to the harsh sjstcm, are made aware of their own and their 
parents’ powerlessncss, and are relentlessly subjected to the vile 
system of econotmc and psjchological oppression on which 
modern South Africa is built 

ISJ 



CHAPTER fourteen 

Violence by Individuals 

\^olence by the police, and violence by farmers have been re- 
corded. There is a third form of violence; violence by ordinarj 
white people against non-whites. Although much of this viol- 
ence is senseless nearly always the tribal factor enters into it. 
That is to say; nearly always when violence is used by a v.hite 
person against a non-white jierson the element of racial and 
tribal hatred is present. A white person, seeing an unknown 
white and an tmknovm non-white fighting in the street v‘.ill ^ 
often as not join the fight, on the side of the unknown white. 
And his blov‘.a against the non-white will see m to him to be 
blows struck in defence of the white tribe, and in rightful attac^t 
against the hostile, non-white tribe. 

That is not to say that the reverse is not also true; the ele- 
ment of tribal hatred is also more often than not present when 
a non-vs'hile strikes a white. But the apartheid pwlicy is respon- 
sible for both, for it tries to hold the two tribes separate, and 
v.ill not let h um an groups grow closer together, even when 
they vs-ant to. 

-Also, the violence Lnfiicted on a white by a non-white is not 
violence which is inflicted in the name of apartheid. As such 
it forms no part of this book. 

Perhaps the best recent example of senseless and reckles 
violence v^■^s the case in which Jasper Johannes Marais, zgcd 
20, was given i8 months’ imprisonment for having killed an 
old coloured man of 84 years of age, Daniel (‘Dial’^ ^^'il^^Ins. 

Nfarais was a learner-butcher. The judge said that the old 
man could not defend himself at alL The storv is well told in 
Dn.T75 {^^ay, 1963). 

Old ‘Did’ Willicrr^ set dsur. cl tdr rccdsids or. fds iccj to his tirj 
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itood and tin shack It itas the evening of Saturday, October 13 last 
year, and he'd been to a beer dnak 

Wtthm 24 hours he would be dead ~ but thoughts of death uere 
probably far from hu mznd 

Behind him uas a hed^, and behind the hedge uas a house - the 
house of the man who was to become hts ktller 
There are two versions of what happened when Marais 
first saw Mr Williams 

One version is the tiller’s, sworn to TOluntanly before a 
magistrate after Marais’ arrest (Marais at first denied all 
knowledge of an assault on Mr Williams, and swore a state 
ment to that effect before Detective Constable J E TrolLp, 
the investigating officer) 

When he finally confessed before Mr P J Foune, assist 
ant magistrate at Spruigs, he said he had been under the 
influence of liquor on the lught of the assault 
He said that he had gone to his home to fetch a tyre and 
tube for a neighbour’s car and had seen a ‘Bantu’ situng in 
front of the hedge 

*I asked him what he was doing, but he didn’t answer 
So I went into the house and fetched my lather’s sjam 
bok 

‘I hit the ‘ Bantu" ivith the sjambok, then I put it away ’ 
Then, said Marais, he left When he returned to the 
house his victim had gone Later he heard that the police 
had taken the old man away 

The other s ersion is given by 70 > ear-old Mr Swartbooi 
Mabena, who worked for Marais 

He said he was already in bed that mght when Afarais 
called him and fold him people were creaung a disturb- 
ance nearby 

Mr Mabena dressed and accompanied Marais, and later 
saw Mr ^Villiams sitting on the ground 

hfarais took the ^ambok and despite Mr Mabena s 
pleadings, struck him many bmes 
’All the time, the coloured man remained situng on the 
I tag 
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ground. WTiile Marais was lashing him and hitting him 
with his fist, the old man said: “Bhabha, Bhabha”, v/hich 
means “Father, Father”. He pleaded with Ivtarais. 

‘Ivlarais said: “You must say, “please baas”.’ 

2v'Ir Mabena said he had told Marais: ‘Ivlaster, don’t hit 
him so much. You’ll kill him.’ 

At the trial, the judge asked for evidence firom the Dis- 
trict Surgeon of Springs, Dr D. C. Bcrtvden, about Mr Wil- 
liams’ injuries after the police had taken the old man to the 
W^est Springs Hospital. 

Dr Bowden said he foimd severe contusions of the upper 
lip, which v.-as bleeding. There was gross swelling of the 
left ej'e, neither pupil reacted to light, and there v/as evi- 
dence that Mr \Villianis had consumed liquor. Also, there 
was a ‘tramline’ bruise on his shoulder. \Ir Williams was 
admitted for observation. 

Questioned by the judge. Dr Bowden said the lip in- 
juries were lil:ely to have been caused by a fist or a bwted 
fooL The e\'e injurj' could have been caused by a fist or a 
blunt objccL 

Then the doctor handed in the post-mortem report on 
Mr Williams’ body. Cause of death was listed as subdural 
haemorrhage and intra-cerebral haemorrhage and contu- 
sion. 

‘I feel it was the result of multiple blows,’ the doctor 
testified. 

The judge: Inflicted how? -Thev- could have been in- 
flicted with a fist, a booted foot and even with some tvqjc of 
object like a stick. There were even haemorrhages under 
the membrane over the ej-cs. 

The judge: Caused by? — That coiJd have been blows to 
the ev'cs, 2vly Lord. The bruise over the shoulder is consist- 
ent with a blow from a semi-pliable object, maybe a sjam- 
bok or a stick. 

The judge: \Vould you say lliis was a very severe assault ? 
- Yes, My Lord. 
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The judge How long could all th« (the assault) have 
lasted ’ — That is diflicult to say, but m view of the age of 
this man (\fr Withams) and the injuncs found, he must 
have been subjected to a severe assault His age would have 
made it even more severe 

Dr Bowden said that the brain injuries suffered by Mr 
\\'illiaina could have been caused by blowsjamng the skuU 
hfr Justice Bresler asked hfarais if he i» anted to question 
thedocfororchallengehisevidcncc Marais declined Then 
this fallow ed 

The judge (to Marais) WTiat would you like to say^ - 
I see my sister is here Td like her to ta/fc 
The judge No, she can’t talk You must What do you 
want to say’ - She can say it better than me 
The judge \\’hat? - It’s only myself, my father and my 
brother who are at home 

The judge I want to know about the assault Do you 
want to sa) anything’ - No, I don’t want to say anything 
The judge Do jou accept the doctors evidence’ - Yes 
hfarau pleaded with the judge for leniency, saying (hat 
hts father was gravely ill m hospital 
Mr Justice Bresler told him ‘I can't think now about 
jour father That is unfortunate, but you must think of 
jour family before you do things like this Now you want 
to go free because your father is sick ’ 

Marais But I'm the only supporter in the house 
The judge That may well be so, but the other man is 
dead How do j ou know that he, too wasn t the only sup- 
porter of other people ’Did you hear what the doctor said’ 
Did you understand how the man died ’ 
hfarais Yes, sir 

The judge Do you know why he’s dead ’ 

Marais Yes, sir 

The judge The whole of one side of his face was vutualJy 
beaten to a pulp Did you hear the evidence that the State 
prosecutor read out’ 
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Marais: Yes, sir. 

The judge: You see, it was a brutal assault. It is the sort 
of behavioiu- that disturbs relationships beUveen the people 
of our society. You should be an example. What do you do ? 
What do you say? 

Marais: I don’t want to say anything, sir. 

Mr Justice Bresler then pronounced sentence. He said: 

‘Marais, you have heard the evidence. It was a brutal 
assault. The dead man was 8i years old (Mr Williams’ age 
as given in court) and couldn’t defend himself in the least. 
There are aU sorts of culpable homicide, for some of \s'hich 
sentences are suspended, for some of which eight years’ jail 
and six strokes are imposed, for some of which lesser sen- 
tences. But the least sentence I can impose on you is i8 
months’ jail.’ 

Jasper Johannes Marais was originally arrested and 
charged Mth the murder of Mr \Villiams. He was com- 
mitted for trial on the murder charge by Mr A. W. J. Hell- 
ferscee, additional magistrate at Springs, at a preparatory’ 
examination that ended on November 27 last year. But the 
charge was subsequently reduced to one of culpable hom- 
icide. 

There are many, many more cases of this ‘private violence’, 
of the injuring and killing for the maintenance of white su- 
premacy. Perhajis one more will be enough. I feel that to place 
it at the end of this horrible catalogue is in a way appropriate, 
for it is the first record I decided to keep ^^^th the aim, one 
day, of ^\Titing this book. 

In 1948 the inhabitants of the small Basutoland Hllage of 
Tcyatcyancng, near the Orange Free State border, were shock- 
ed to hear how a young Sotho man, David Masupha, had been 
recklessly injured by unknown wliite men. At that time, I was 
working in the colonial government (under the British colonial 
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office) m Basutoland Maaupha was brought to me and told 

me his story „ , 

At about 9 o’clock of Apnl 26 he had f 

the tarred road near the Cathohechur,* in “urg a 
Free State toivn A ear came along with three white men and 

!rhimwomaninifn,ementwre.gedahoutcoto 24 l=- 

(It aftenvawls appeared that the men s “ 

thinu, Pnnsloo hliee, clerk. Robert Marne, clerk and Sarel 

Gerhardus Rodgers, clerk ) rotild 

One of the men was driving The car had stopp^ and cojJd 
not be started He told Masupha to push and promised him 

’Xupha pushed the ear and ffie '"S™ f 

him for die Id He laughed and ™ 0^ 

S„“ffi™rra:d slapped Masup^^ 
"^upha tan away ““ “7^ 

^Sl“:rrr™et.ma„hadremamedsitu.g 

■“•SirieydroveoffioutorUiehtdetoiwiTheystoppedthe 

car The woman mmained simng in the cm 

I"“7/dw"JditidMrphainthepnv 

“m^'ascrotumau^ 

to protrude, and hang out c vfoman 

^he men wanted to tove » him on 

persuaded them to take him hospital (Ficksbutg 

rpavement His employer took him to hasp 

case 461/48 ) ^ Thi, case 11 small. 

Masupha was not peimanenUy mjureo 
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compared to others here recorded. Yet it contains the same 
elements as the vorst. 

It contains the element of injusdce. The black man, because 
he counts for nothing, is cheated of the monej' he earned by 
co-operation. 

It contains the element of sex. 

It contains the element of recklessness, in that the asailants 
do not reck or care about the consequences of their acts to 
other human beings. 

It con tains the element of capricious tjTanny: for daring to 
ask his all powerful ‘master for 6d, for daring to question the 
power and wisdom and goodness of his ‘master’, that ‘master’, 
aided by two friends, inflicts a dangerous S'.'oimd. 

It contains the element of frightfulness and ‘Grausanikeii’ ■ the 
wound is nicely placed where it will hurt, terrifr', and injure 
most horribly. 

The incident contains the clement of tribal war. The three 
men attacked their tribal enemy. The woman sat wimessing 
this indecency-, this unprovoked attack, and did not protest. 
For if she had protested as a woman might, she would have 
aligned herself with the ‘enemies of her people’. 

.A.nd it contains an element of international tension. Ivlasu- 
pha s home was In Basutoland. He was assaulted in the Union 
of South Africa, simply because he was black. Thus does apar- 
heid turn svhite men C’.’eryv.'here against black men cvery- 
where and sice versa. Poisoning black-svhitc relationships in 
the world as a whole, apartheid is not merely a domestic issue. 

Both the hfarais case and the ^ilasupha case concerned 
young wnite men. For this fact the older generation bears a 
hcasy responsibility. ^Ve have seen that the headmaster of the 
■white school at Tzar.ecn taught Iris pupils to despise and loathe 
.-\fricans by rituaily burning a uniform jacket which an .African 
had worn. Other members of the older generation also pub- 
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licly incite violence and hatred against Africans For example 
in 1962 a proimnent Afrikaans speaking member of the Uiten- 
hage town council (Cape Province), speaking of disorders in 
the municipal market said of Africans who were unruly ‘We 
must get the full co-operation of Bantu Affairs, and the head- 
man must be at the market more often The sjambok must be 
put on them It is the only thing that iviU help' (Sumfaj Tndune, 
25/3/62 ) The sjambok, I rtmind readen, is a heavy rhino 
hide whip, thick and dexiblc, that can kill, and that is perhaps 
the most deadly whip m the world 
The guilt is not only the guilt of the older generation it lies 
at the heart of modem South Africa bmh into the constitution 
Itself, which denies power, dignity, and status to all who are 
not white 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

Conclusion 

In this book I have recorded some of the evil fruits of the apar- 
theid sj^stem. 

Do not, please, imagine that this evil fruit is the exception, 
and that the tree of apartheid — save for these exceptions — may 
be good. 

Even though whites do not normally torture their servants 
physically, most still treat them as sub-human. If a ivhite per- 
son talks to another white jierson and turns to talk to a non- 
white person, his expression usually changes. A frown appears; 
a new note appears in the voice, a note of command. Children 
learn this voice and this look at the age of about four. Dogs 
sense their masters’ hostility, and it is rare for a white person’s 
dog not to be a racist - i.e. he fai%'ns on whites and reserves his 
snarling for the non-whites. 

^ The apartheid system does not merely produce a hell on 
earth for the non-whites; it distorts the personalities of all, of 
white as well as non-white. — • 

- - It is a situation from which there is no orderly svay out. 
Suggestions have been made that the coimtry should be par- 
titioned farriy. But Verwoerd himself has called such sugges- 
tions ‘sheer foolishness’.^ 

It is a situation which is endangering the good relations 
^ptween white and non-white right round the worli^and the 
'greatest danger of the present day is that an irreconcilable 
schism will split the human race into two camps — the paler 
haves and the darker have-nots. 

The South African situation b fundamentally unstable. No 
one any longer cxjjccts that a collapse can be avoided. The 
only question b: ^V^^cn? 
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-^uch stability as the apartheid state enjoys comes from the 
taat shielding that it gets from certain countries m the ^Vcst, 
notably the United Kingdom and France 

Bntain and France continue to sell arms to the government 
of apartheid And the farmers and police whose killings are 
reported in this book, probably killed with Bntish arms 
and ammunition 

To continue this trade Bntain is defying the Secunty 
Council resolution S5 386 of August 7, 1963 ‘solemnly caUmg 
on all states to cease fonhwiih the shipment of arms, a^u 
muon, and of all types of mihtary vehicles to South 
Sixty four other governments, including that of the Umtrf 
States, have complied Bntam’s response to the appeal is to tiy 
to make a dutincuon between arms for internal secunty and 
arms for external defence . 

The Bntish government now says that it will not permit the 
export of anns that can be used ‘to etiToixe apartheid 
This disuncoon is quite meaningless For instance, the B 
govermn^n. .. supplywg Wasp >>' 1 ™?'“;^ 

no “capon o more nacful for aupprcsr.ng Tic 

Urc „ Ura. all d,c cncrgrccofUrc 

ment arc directed towarda •enforemg aparthc.d ^ 

including naval defence un.ta, tvould be used 
totalitarian apartheid syjtcm against the anger 
and of themajonty of South Alheans 
As reported m the South Afttean 

ofMareh .7, gave announced 

and the minister of defence, Mr J J Pnrr^ fanny) 

that the Soud. Afccan 

Will be reorganized on similar lines w 

/art his Assembly 

seamti of the state (Authors ^ „ . ACnra must pre- 
speech, ihe nuruster of defence said South Africa must p 
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pare for internal trouble in the same way as the major powers 
are continually preparing for war”.’ 

How, in the light of this proudly aggressive acknowledgment 
by the South Afiican government that all arms are for the 
suppression of uprisings and the maintenance of internal sectir- 
ity, can the British government continue to make this distinc- 
tion? 

Thus, at the cost of its o^^•n int^rity and to the peril of the 
international order maintained svith so much difficulty by the 
United Nations, does the British government continue to arm 
and shield the government of apartheid. 

As the Shangana-Tsonga people say; ‘Loko mbyana jti ri ni 
rhambu enonwini, a vTikmi’, (when a dog has a bone in its 
mouth, it does not bark). Britain’s ‘bone’ is ^i,ooo million 
invested in South AMcz, plus a large favourable trade balance.' 
■^"Perhaps the most disappointing feature of the British policy 
is that it inhibits the United States from a fonsard policy' to 
solve the problem of apartheid. 

^The Americans are so powerful that if the\' ^^•e^e to call for 
a blockade against the supply of only one commodit)’, oil, to 
South Africa, the blockade v.’oidd be imposed and the apar- 
theid government would fall. The support of the Americans 
for the inherently much less effective western hemisphere sanc- 
tions against the Trujillo dictatorship in i960 brought about 
its fall and the liberation of the Dominican Republic from an 
c\-il despotism. 

The Americans are not yet ready to back an oil blockade 
against apartheid. .And the principal reason for their unwill- 
ingness is the opposition of the British government. 

One must resptcct the thoroughness with which the British 
government shields apartheid. They shield it from the .Amer- 
icar.s and from the independent African states. Thes’ shield it 
from its opponents in ilie neighbouring protectorates. The}’ 
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shield It at the United Nations And they supply it Mth aims 

1 love England I owe tny own education to this wonderful 
country I am now as an exJe privileged to enjoy its hospitality 
For a century England has earned the grabtude of thousands 
of exiles It u because I Io\e and respect Britain that I am so 
disappointed at its present policy towards South Aihca I am 
sure that this pohey stems from a lack of knowledge of what 
apartheid really is 

It 13 because of this lack of knowledge that I have wntten 
this book 

Take it if you are Bnosh to your fnends now that you 
have read it Let them see what the true face of aparthad is 
Let them know what is being shielded in their name 



